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Now is the time to begin preparation for a good 
review of the lessons of the closing quarter of this 
year. Every Sunday ought to tell in this direction. 
When the quarter is closing, it is too late to prepare 
for a review. In the use of each lesson both superin- 
tendent and teacher should have the coming review 
in mind, and bring out the lesson facts and teachings 
accordingly. 


Horapollon, a Greek writer of fifteen centuries 
ago on the Egyptian hieroglyphics, in mentioning 
that the Egyptians denote by the figure of a doga 
sacred scribe, says that there is an appropriateness 
in this symbol, “ because it is necessary for one who 
is desirous of becoming a perfect sacred scribe to be 
extremely careful, and to bark perpetually, and to 
be fierce, fawning upon no one, like dogs.” How is 


that for the picture of a model Bible student and 
teacher ? 








The activity of a native Bible society is one of the 
few but hopeful signs of growing intellectual and 
spiritual vitality in the Russian church. From the 
fourteenth annual report of such a society at St. 
Petersburg, it appears that “during the past year it 


»; | has distributed 39,473 copies of the Scriptures, at an 


expense of 17,592 roubles. The colporteurs sent out 
by the Society have had especial success among the 
soldiers, free access being given them to the barracks 
and camps; and the good influence upon the soldiers 
of reading the Bible was very evident.” 


The sixth Old Catholic Congress was called to meet 
at Mainz September 23-30. It will be strange if 
the “burning question” of clerical celibacy, which 
has been with so much difficulty kept under by the 
skill and authority of the leaders at former meetings, 
does not flame out at last. For now there are serious 
dissensions among the leaders themselves. Bishop 
Reinkens. and Professor von Schulte advocate the 
abolition of all restrictions on the marriage of priests, 
while Professors Langen and Reusch of Bonn plead 
the advantages of a celibate clergy. The priests 
Tangermann and Passrath are on the same side, and 
the contention is so sharp that Herr Passrath has 
resigned his parish 


One thing we want clearly borne in mind. Michael 
Angelo not only saw an angel in a block of marble, but 
he chiseled around him and lethim out. That angel 
was well attended to. He was fairly released. It 
isn't fair to count him any longer a prisoner. Yet 
here are—to speak within bounds—ten thousand 
Sunday-school speakers every year, and at least five 
thousand writers to Sunday-school papers, who insist 
that the angel is still in the stone, and who call on 
us vigorously to help chisel him out. It is unfair 
toward the angel, and it is yet more unfair toward 
those who are compelled to hear or read about it to 
insist so continuously on this work of supererogation. 
The angel is not in the stone. Michael Angelo let 
him out, and other people ought now to let him 
alone. 


One of our contributors recently pressed the impor- 
tance of a teacher's being at his post a half-hour or so 
before the school session, that he might greet the 
scholars as they came in, and have pleasant words 
with them until the opening moment arrived. The 
suggestion is a good one, and it is timely; for there 
are few teachers who are sufficiently prompt at school 
to do their best work. Most teachers lose a royal 
opportunity of a better hold on their scholars by not 
coming earlier. But, if a teacher will not be ahead 
of the school hour, let him never be behind it. Five 
minutes lost at the opening of the school are lost for- 
ever. The venerable Dr. Tyng has said, out of his 
fifty years Sunday-school experience, that “an un- 
punctual teacher can never be a spiritually minded 
teacher.” He asks pertinently, “ What if thoge 
teachers are fifteen minutes too late to get into 
heaven?” There are some teachers who seem to 
have fallen behind years ago, and never to have 
caught up. They bid fair to be eternally late. 


That Chautauqua region has peculiar attractions 
to those who venture within the pale of its influence. 
Dr. Vincent recently wrote of his enjoyment of its 





mid-winter life, and there are not a few who went 
there first to attend the Sunday-school Assembly 
who now go regularly, for summer recreation and 
health-seeking, to its lake shore and hill-tops. And 
here is the Rev. George A. Peltz, associate editor of 
The Sunday School ‘Times, so drawn to that favored 
locality, especially as its people are so drawn to him, 
that he has decided to remove thither from Philadel- 
phia, and become pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Jamestown, N. Y., just at the outlet of Lake Chau- 
tauqua. For a while it seemed as if New Jersey was 
to gather the foremost Sunday-school leaders, but 
now Chautauqua lodms up as the Sunday-school 
Mecca. Let not our readers, however, fear that 
they are to lose the good work of Mr. Peltz on The 
Sunday School Times and its accompanying lesson 
helps. He is to continue as corresponding editor of 
this paper, and to have charge of important depart- 
ments of the lesson work. Indeed, he purposes to 
supply even more lesson material for The Times, 
week by week, than before, and to do quite as much 
as hitherto on the “Scholars’ Quarterly,” the 
“Weekly Lesson Leaf,” and the ‘Superintendents’ 
Paper.” Moreover, itshould be understood that the 
removal of Mr. Peltz from Philadelphia will not 
result in adiminished force in the editorial rooms of 
The Sunday School Times. Mr. Charles F. Richard- 
son, of The Independent, so well known for his 
admirable literary work on that paper and elsewhere, 
is shortly to move from New York to Philadelphia, 
to take a position on The Sunday School Times. 
While Mr. Peltz is to resume the congenial duties of 
the pastorate in lieu of the confinement of the edi- 
torial room, his skilled work as a Bible student and 
teacher is still to be given to the public through 
these columns. Meanwhile our readers may rest 
assured that our plans for 1878 include not a dimin- 
ished force or a more stinted, expenditure, in the 
effort to meet the wants of our enlarged constituency, 
but even greater variety and fulness than before in 
lesson helps, and in every other department which 
we have thus far ae to fill. 


WHAT IS HONESTY ? 


No advice is more frequently given to young men 
than that they should be honest. The counsel to 
“get an honest living,” and to “ live honestly,” and 
the assurance that “honesty is the best policy,” 
abound on every side, for the benefit of those just 
setting out in the world. Yet when one asks “ What 
is honesty ?”’ it is by no means certain that the same 
answer will come back from all. 

Webster defines an “ honest” course as “ fair in 
dealing with others; free from trickiness and fraud ; 
acting, and having the disposition to act, at all times, 
according to justice or correct moral principles.” 
But this does not settle the practical question, “What 
is honesty in dealing with our fellows?’ Men who 
accept the definition of Webster without any hesita- 
tion will not agree in its application to business and 
conduct. One man will say that a certain course is 
honest, which another man will declare to be unfair 
or tricky. One will insist that justice demands what 
another declares to be quite impracticable. 


One lawyer, for example, claims that honesty 


requires him to seek justice and only justice for his 
client. Another insists that it is not dishonest for 
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him to get a verdict, if he can, for his client, whether 
it be just or unjust. One physician thinks that it is 
right for him to vieit a patient, and charge accordingly, 
so long as the patient thinks the doctor's attendance 
is important. Another says that honesty demands 
that he shall not take advantage of his patient’s 
ignorance to make an unnecessary visit. One clergy- 
man thinks that he can use other men’s sermons 
with a freedom which others call dishonest. Here 
is a church officer, or the treasurer of a Sunday- 
school, who thinks it is honest for him to make per- 
sonal use of the charitable funds in his hands until 
he is called on to pass them over to their final 
destination; while another Christian man in like 
circumstances feels that he has no more right to spend 
or borrow a cent of such trust funds than a bank 
cashier has to misapply the money of which he is in 
charge. One merchant thinks that honesty forbids 
his stating anything in an advertisement which is not 
literally true; while another is sure that a man could 
never get on in the world if he were as careful as 
that, and he is ready to say what will sell his goods 
and not count his course dishonest in so doing. 
There are men who want to be called honest—and 
who think that they are entitled to be so called—who 
would not hesitate to sell a balky, a skittish, or 
an unsound horse, ora house of which the foundations 
were settling, or where the location was from one cause 
or another unhealthy, without saying anything about 
the fault to the purchaser. And there are others 
who would not count it honest to do just this thing. 

What is honesty? What is the true standard of 
honest dealing? Or rather, What is dishonesty ? 
for many who agree in their definition of honesty are 
unwilling to admit that a deviation from its pre- 
scribed course on their part is a dishonest act. There 
are very few men—in prison or out of prison—who 
will confess that they are dishonest. Every now and 
then some great defaulter, or forger, or swindler, 
when his crimes are fairly exposed to the public, tells 
the story of his downfall, and declares with the same 
breath that he had no intention of doing anything 
dishonest. Even a professional thief will resent the 
charge of dishonesty, or of dishonorable dealing—and 
“honor” and “ honesty’ have the same root. Talk 
through the bars of any prison house with the 
inmates confined there, and you will be told by 
almost every criminal that, bad as he is, he has not 
been guilty of dishonorable conduct, and that with 
all his faults his intentions are honest. 


It is easy to see dishonesty in others, Well-nigh 
all persons are quick to recognize it when exposed in 
the conduct of their fellows. It is not so easy to 
recognize it in one’s own course. There are a great 
many men in good standing for honor and honesty 
in the church and in the business community who 
are of dishonest habits. Doubtless many who read 
these lines are guilty of dishonest dealings with their 
fellows, even though they have no idea that such is 
the fact. If they will stop and examine their course 
of conduct in the light of such suggestions of dis- 
honesty as we are now making, they may find that 
they have been thoughtlessly doing that which 
would be called dishonest in other people if it 
were fairly held up for public criticism. If so, they 
are in danger—in danger not only from the guilt of 
dishonesty, but from the possibility of its exposure. 

It is asad thing to be dishonest and not to know 
it. Are you sure that vow are in all things honest ? 


ARE LESSON HELPS A HINDRANCE? 


A very strange and yet a not uncommon objec- 
tion to the use of modern “lesson helps” is the 
charge that they interfere with Bible study; that 
teachers and scholars learn to depend upon them as 
a means of instruction instead of going directly to 
the Bible for a knowledge of the word of truth. 
There are pastors who are sc firmly convinced that 
this is the tendency of these “helps,” that they 
cpposs the circulation of lesson periodicals in their 
Sunday-schools, and urge that the Bible be not only 





the exclusive text-book, but its sole commentary, for 
the teachers or scholars of their charge. 

But what do these men mean by unaided Bible 
study? What are we to understand by their state- 
ment that lesson helps are hindrances to lesson 
study? If a teacher is in doubt about the meaning 
of a word in the English Bible, is he harmed by look- 
ing into “ Webster's Dictionary,” or Swinton’s “ Bible 
Word Book” for its definition? If he would know 
more about an Oriental custom which is referred to 
in the Bible, does it lessen his zest for the Scriptures 
if he turns to Van-Lennep's “Bible Lands,” or 
Thomson's ‘“‘ The Land and the Book,” for its expla- 
nation? If he wants fuller information concerning 
the locality of a Bible incident, is he made a less 
faithful student of the Bible by reading a description 
of the place in ‘‘Smith’s Bible Dictionary,” or Stan- 
ley’s “Sinai and Palestine’? Does a reference to a 
concordance or to a Bible atlas necessarily diminish 
a Bible student’s apprehension or appreciation of the 
spiritual truths of the sacred text? Will interest in 
that text be surely destroyed, if a searcher into its 
richest teachings seeks to know how the more dili- 
gent and faith-filled Bible scholars of the ages have 
come to understand it? If not, and all these helps 
are allowable, how does it happen that there is so 
much trouble when the substance of them, for the 
elucidation of any single lesson, is brought into one 
publication, so as to put at the disposal of a person 
of limited means the advantages of a large and 
expensive library ? 

As a practical fact, there is less Bible study in those 
homes or Sunday-schools where the Bible alone is 
studied, without the modern helps to its searching 
and understanding ? And the thorough and intelli- 
gent study of the Scriptures has kept pace in the 
community at large with the multiplication and diffu- 
sion of well-planned lesson helps. There was never 
so much of Bible study as at present. This study 
was never 80 richly blessed to the growth in knowl- 
edge and grace of its participants. Bible study is 
at its lowest to-day where lesson helps are excluded. 

Of course there may be such a thing as studying 
the Bible commentary or the Bible dictionary to the 
neglect of the Scriptures. This evil is to be guarded 
against; but in some other way than by refusing 
the use of that which has been misused. There may 
be such a thing as reading the Bible too many hours 
in the day ; or as going too often into one’s closet for 
secret prayer ; or as giving away too large a share of 
one’s income to charities ; yet, after all, it can hardly 
be said that the tendency of Bible reading and pri- 
vate prayer and charitable giving is to the lessening 
of a man’s efficiency in business ; nor should we think 
of wholly forbidding a man to read the Scriptures, or 
to pray, or to give of his means at the cal! of the 
needy, because he had gone to an extreme in either 
of these things. This would be as foolish as the 
proposition to forbid all lesson helps to the teachers 
or scholars of a Sunday-school because some one there 
or elsewhere had misemployed these aids to intelli- 
gent Bible study. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


We are quite unable to find room for all the letters 
intended for this column. Indeed, we are compelled to 
omit a majority of them. Itis our intention to give place 
here to only those letters which touch on points of general 
interest. And when we have stated our opinion, as best 
we can give it, on any point in question, we do not purpose 
to reopen the case because some one else sees it differently 
—unless, indeed, we see cause for revising our opinion. 
This statement will explain to many correspondents why 
their letters are not seen in print. 

Doubtless many a little scholar in the Sunday-school 
thinks that nothing is said by the teacher to him person- 
ally. And many another child is made glad by kind and 
wisely chosen words from a faithful teacher. A friend from 
Ohio illustrates this truth as follows: 

Eddie Winters was a bright little fellow and a member of Mrs, 
Morrow's infant claes, Every Sabbath morning his mamma im- 





printed a loving kiss on his sweet lips, and away he sped to the 
Sabbath school. No cheerier face could be seen, and yet Eddie's 
lessons seemed to make no striking impression upon his little 
mind. After a time he began attending another school in a near 
part of the town, and then the lessons seemed to be a continval 
feast for him during the whole week, He so delighted in tellinz 
his fond mamma of the beautiful lessons, that one day she said to 
him: 

“Eddie, why is it I now hear so much about what your teacher 
tells you, when you never used to tell me anything that Mrs. M. 
told you?” 

“Well, mamma,” he said, half sobbing, as if being unduly cen 
sured, ‘she never told me anything.” 

Should we not, as primary class teachers, watch carefully lest 
we give to our scholars food unsuited to them, spiritual food that 
they cannot comprehend? Should we not give them the “ milk of 
the word,” and that in fitting measure ? 

M. Kate Braw ey. 





We have already spoken of the days of universal prayer 
for Sunday-schools,—October 21, 22,—as designated by our 
coworkers in London, and now that the days are at hand we 
are glad to again call attention to them, especially in 
response to such a letter as the following from a friend in 
New York City : 

Indebted to you for constant help, can I at all help you to help 
others, by pressing the importance of the season of prayer for 
Sunday-schools upon you, and thus upon all ? Doge you 
sympathize with it, and yet beyond the announcement and the 
copying of the London brethren’s call I have seen no urgency 
used to draw all into its observance, I am told that in Philadel 
phia schools they hardly notice it. Here they have special meet- 
ings, etc. 

Because these days of prayer have been observed for now 
several years at about the same season, there is less need 
than formerly of urging special attention to them. Those 
who would share in their privileges are arranging to do so. 
Those who, from any cause, have decided not to have a 
part in their observance are hardly open to conviction. 
The propriety and advantages of united prayer have been 
made clear and emphasized by the earnest advocates of 
these days of prayer. In New York, the Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Association has arranged this year, as hitherto, 
for public services on the Monday of prayer—October 22— 
at which Mr. George Miller is to make an address. More 
or less of the Sunday-schools of Philadelphia will give 
prominence to the season of prayer, and so it will be in 
other cities and towns, as well asin smaller places throughout 
the United States. Why shouldany school fail of a part in 
the blessings of united prayer? P 

Because others than this correspondent are interested in 
the subject of his inquiry, we are glad to give public answer 
to a request from a superintendent in New J ersey, as 
follows : 

Do you publish, or have you for sale, any periodical or work 
designed to assist those engaging in blackboard exercises in the 
Sunday-school? If so, please send to my address the name of such 
work and its price, that I may send for it at as early a date as is 
practicable. In our Sunday-school, of which I am superintendent, 
we wish to introduce exercises of the kind mentioned, and desire 
something to aid us in the work. 

The proprietors of the Sunday School Times neither pub- 
lish nor deal in books of any sort; but the editor is always 
glad to give information concerning helps to Bible study or 
Sunday-school work. Frank Beard, of New York, who has 
rare skill as an artist, and is of no mean ability as a lecturer 
upon the value and uses of the blackboard in the Sunday- 
school, has prepared an elementary volume on this theme 
which we consider preferable to anything in its department. 
It is simple, sensible, and practical. It gives the suggestions 
and counsel most likely to be of service to the average 
Sunday-school superintendent. It is called “The Black- 
board in the Sunday School,” and is published by Jesse 
Haney & Co., 119 Nassau Street, New York, at $1.50. 
There are few superintendents, however, who can make 
available the more elaborate designs given by Mr. Beard 
in even this elementary volume. Most workers must be 
content with the simpler uses of the blackboard—and these. 
uses are best in most schools. But if emblematic or 
other artistic designs for the blackboard are wanted by the 
ordinary worker, they can be secured through Mr. George 
H. Springer’s “ Transfer Outlines for the Blackboard” now 
published by L. Prang & Co., Boston. These are varied 
and attractive designs on stiff paper, with a perforated 
outline through which by powdered chalk their form can 
be transferred accurately to any school blackboard. Next 
to having a first-class artist in the Sunday-school is the 
securing of designs for the blackboard by a first-class artist. 
The invention of Mr. Springer, as now employed by Prang, 
enables any superintendent to secure such designs. It is 
unrivaled in its sphere. Wisely used it can be made help- 
ful to the illustration and enforcement of Buble truth. 
Details concerning it can be learned by addressing L. Prang 
& Co:, Boston, 
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HERE AM I, O LORD, SEND ME. 
BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 


I have not an angel’s tongue, 

Skilled in winning speech or song 

Weighty words at my command, 

Pleas fallacious to withstand ;— 

Is there not some little child 

I can win from paths defiled” 
Weak, unworthy though I be, 
Here am I, O Lord, send me. 


I cannot the sickle wield, 

In the noon-day harvest field; 

Bear the burden of the day; 

Garner loaded wains away ;— 

I can only stoop and glean 

Where more stalwart forms have been 
Weak, unworthy though I be, 
Here am I, O Lord, send me. 


I cannot the sword gird on, 

If there’s vict’ry to be won ;— 

When has ebbed the battle-shout, 

I can seek the wounded out; 

Soothe the dying; make the bed 

Of the sad and lonely dead. 
Weak, unworthy though I be, 
Here am I, O Lord, send me. 


Send, O Lord, by whom thou wilt! 

Cleanse this world of woe and guilt! 

Where the hosts of error low’r, 

Clothe thy chosen ones with pow'r 

In the kingdom of thy grace, 

Give to me some humble place. 
Weak, unworthy though I be, 
Here am I, O Lord, send me. 


ONE GLORY AND ANOTHER. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 


“ There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the 
moon,” Paul says, “and another glory of the stars; for,” 
he adds, “ star differeth from star in glory.” 

This language is generally understood and applied to mean 
that there will be different degrees of glory in the heavenly 
world, enjoyed by different saints,—the lesson frequently 
drawn being that the difference will depend upon the 
relative desert of each, estimated by his fidelity during his 
earthly life. This, by the way, is a curious reappearance of 
the doctrine of merit in the midst of an orthodox Prot- 
estantism ready to go to the stake, if need were, for the 
doctrine of grace. 

The whole interpretation is grossly wrong. The differ- 
ence of glory spoken of here by the apostle is a difference 
in kind, rather than a difference in degree. It is not chiefly, 
though it is subordinately, that the glory in one case is 
greater than the glory in another; it is chiefly that the 
glory in the one case is distinct and discriminated from the 
glory in the other. It is true that the splendor of the sun 
surpasses the radiance of the moon; but that is not the 
main point in Paul’s allusion. It is true that the lustre of 
some stars exceeds the lustre of certain other stars; but 
that is not what Paul had most prominently in mind. 
What he had most prominently in mind was that the 
various heavenly bodies shone with a light severally pecu- 
liar to each. 

This is evident from the context. The context contains 
several separate but parallel illustrations from nature of 
the same transcendent spiritual truth. This truth was, 
that the body of the resurrection differed in kind from the 
body of this life. An appendage to this principal truth, a 
magnificent appendage, an appendage more magnificent 
almost than the principal truth itself, was immediately to 
follow. Not only was the future body, the body of the 
resurrection, to be wholly distinguished in kind from the 
body consigned to the dust at death, but it was also to be 
indefinitely superior in degree of glory. That, however, 
though a most inspiring fact, was relatively subordinate 
here to that other fact which supremely engaged the atten- 
tion of the apostle for the moment, namely, the fact that 
the body in which the dead should rise, would be so entirely 
contrasted, in its natwre, with the body in which the living 
should die, that the one could give no adequate hint of 
the other. The two would be as different, the one from 
the other, as the hard, bare kernel of grain—wheat, for 
instance— that was sown, was different from the green, 
springing, waving stalk and blade, aspiring to the ear, that 
should burst upward from it to the persuasive sun and to 
the genial air. 

Paul is intent upon his one point. Such is usually the 
case with Paul. “This one thing I do,” not very inaptly 
expresses the instinct and habit of his mind. The one 
thing upon which he is here intent is by no means any 
hierarchy of degrees in glory, destined, in the world to 





come, for the saints. That thought, here at least, never 
once enters his mind. He is arguing for the reality of 
the resurrection of the dead. A caviler asks: “ How are 
the dead raised?” “With what sort of body do they 
come?” That incredulous question the apostle answers. 

He says: “Why, consider the lessons of the vegetable 
world. You sow seed. This seed sown suffers transfor- 
mation in the process of growth. What you put into the 
ground is not what comes forth out of the ground. There 
is, indeed, no resemblance between the one thing and the 
other. Take wheat, for example. You deposit a little, 
hard, naked kernel. What grows from it is a long, fresh, 
soft, green, limber stalk. Without experience and obser- 
vation of the change thus taking place in the course of 
vegetable growth, no one would think of connecting a tall, 
swaying blade of growing wheat with the seed from which 
that beautiful creation sprang. Two objects more unlike, 
more unsuggestive one of the other, could hardly be found 
in nature. Still, there is no doubt that God contrives to 
furnish a resurrection body to the buried wheat-seed. And 
every different seed has its own proper body of resurrec- 
tion. Thus it is with the buried dead among men. They 
rise, and they take on a body appropriate to their species. 
As wheat springs wheat, so men rise men. 

As to the nature and constitution of the human body of 
resurrection, this may be said. It is different from the 
present body, and more glorious. For this difference, too, 
the physical universe offers various and ample illustration 
and analogy. There are different sorts of flesh, severally 
proper to different species of living creatures. There is 
one flesh of men, another of birds, another of beasts, 
another of fishes. The body of the resurrection for men 
will have its own suitable material and composition. It 
will not be like human flesh, It will be different in kind. 

Another parallel. There are, in the world of matter, 
two classes of substances, one of which, from its belonging 
to this earth of ours, may be called terrestrial, while the 
other, from its pertaining to the sphere of things above us, 
and beyond our reach, we may name, and do name, celes- 
tial. (At this point emerges, in the course of the discus- 
sion, the first distinct allusion to difference of degree, as 
well as difference of kind.) As bodies, substances, here are 
terrestrial, while bodies, substances, yonder are celestial, 





so there is a contrast of glory appertaining to them sever- 
ally. The glory of celestial objects is one, and the glory of 
terrestrial objects is another. The sun has one glory, the 
moon another, and the stars a different glory still. 

So the apostle proceeds to apply and explain his mani- 
fold illustration—so is it, he says, in the matter of the 
resurrection. There is a similar difference and contrast 
both in kind and in degree. But the difference is not 
between saint and saint in the future state; it is between 
the saint here and the same saint there. The contrast 
does not lie between individuals; it lies between species. 
It is not that you will differ from me, and excel me, in 
your heavenly glory. It is that you and I, together, will, 
both of us, differ in our resurrection state from what we 
are now and here, being indefinitely more exalted and 
glorious. 

I do not discuss now the general question whether there 
is valid scriptural support for the notion, often made a 
topic of pulpit inculcation, that there will be great differ- 
ences of relative rank among the children of the resurrec- 
tion. My concern has been to rescue a noble passage of 
inspired argumentative eloquence from a false and mis- 
leading interpretation. We may perhaps differ greatly 
in our several degrees of heavenly glory. But this chapter 
does not teach that we shall. It teaches that those of us 
who are counted worthy to obtain that world, will be far 
otherwise and far more gloriously embodied than now. 
In this at least we may all of us, obscure and illustrious 
saints alike, rejoice together. 





“LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE.” 
BY AMELIA E, BARR. 


Proverbs are the portable wisdom of nations, the crys- 
talized experience of centuries. In these four words, “ Let 
sleeping dogs lie,” what prudence, what forbearance, what 
wisdom! In domestic life, one of the great arts of getting 
along comfortably in household matters is the ability to 
ignore the presence of whatever is disagreeable. Papa cotnes 
home from business surly,—it is a way papas have,—or 
mamma is snappish,—as the best of mammas are at times,— 
of course it is not pleasant to have the “black dog” of bad 
temper sulking on the hearth-stone, but we have often to 
allow what we don’t approve. 

Nay, it is sometimes the wisest course in family affairs, 
for nothing is harder than to keep one’s sympathies and 
affections alive when they are played with upon every 
trivial occasion. Constant domestic storms take all the life 
and sweetness out of home sentiments, for it is the little 








things that make or mar the precarious sunshine of every 
day, and women ought early to learn that their wisdom in 
home matters is to be delicate tacticians and diligent 
observers of trifles. Children can forgive and even respect 
a strict disciplinarian who curtails their pleasures from 
principle; but they soon become impatient at the snarling 
and irritation brought on them by caprice,—because some- 
body has a bad cold, or has been kept waiting for the 
dressmaker. 

Domestic sulks are not always to be avoided, but it is 
better not to elaborate them into active quarrels by ex- 
planations. If the dog sleeps, tread delicately, pick your 
steps, bow to this side and the other; he is better sleeping 
than barking and biting through every room in the house. 
For nobody, as far as I could ever judge, is made better 
for trials through this medium. It is above human nature 
to profit by wrangling husbands and wives; and you cannot 
make young people believe that the nagging and worrying 
of their parents is designed by Providence in order to 
teach them to put up with irritable people. 

Then again, in social life, what scrapes we should keep 
out of if we only knew how to “let sleeping dogs lie.” 
Say we have done something a little ont of the usual 
way,—nothing heinous, but something which people are 
inclined to criticise and regard as queer. What folly to 
wake up the sleeping dogs of rumor and evil speaking by 
entering into explanations! At no time are families or 
friends in such perilous intimacy as when they cease to 
trust their instinct and experience and enter upon verbal 
explanations. 

Even if people told each other the truth, and the whole 
truth, would they be any better friends for knowing each 
other’s inner motives and opinions ?—unless, indeed, they 
were quite sure that both natures rang true through all 
their depths. An eminent writer has declared that people 
who keep their friends and live in a state of harmony with 
the world, systematically deny themselves the luxury of 
explanations. And the more honest-hearted they are, the 
more likely they are to take this course, for very few would 
be willing to confess the real poverty of their motives or 
their nature. 

Sydney Smith, arguing with “a good honest Tory” on 
Catholic emancipation, asks of what importance it is to him 
whether a Protestant or Catholic is made judge? “ None,” 
is the disinterested answer, “ but I am afraid for the Church 
of Ireland.” ‘“ Why do you care so much for the Church 
of Ireland?” “Ido not care so much for the Church of 
Ireland if I were sure the Church of England would not be 
destroyed.” “And is it for the Church of England alone 
you fear,” is the insinuating rejoinder. “ Not quite that,” 
comes out at last, ‘ but I am afraid we should all be lost,— 
that everything would be overturned, and that I should 
lose my rank and estate.” So in all explanations, a man’s 
motives—like the Tory’s care for his estate—may be per- 
fectly laudable, and yet he will be tempted to varnish 
them when they come to be explained. 

To give reasons for any course of conduct is to expose it 
to criticism; and those actions have the most weight 
which come as the result of character. We see this con- 
firmed constantly in the matter of preaching—the man 
who explains, tires us; the man who makes statements 
interests us. Then socially, as well as domestically, it is 
not well to wake up the sleeping dogs of scandal and 
discussion, and set them howling through the streets ; 
better far to trust to time, and to that mysterious process 
of rehabilitation called “ living it down.” 

And if one should be so unfortunate as to come upon the 
sleeping dogs of envy, hatred, prejudice, what will it avail 
to wake them up and reason with them? Our very 
virtues put them out of patience ; cry to them that appear- 
ances deceive them, that calumny has done us wrong, let us 
show our hearts sorrowful and bleeding, they would deny 
that heart. They are blind and deaf, they have shut eyes 
and ears in order that they may attack us boldly; they 
will kill without flinching and without remorse. This is a 
pack that does not bark, but rends. Let them sleep if they 
will. 

Young people have often an impish pleasure in wakening 
up dogs they can neither pacify nor control. They twit 
people with just the one intolerable subject,—a foolish 
marriage, a lost lawsuit, a literary failure, and manage by 
a constant worrying to turn a tepid vague dislike into an 
active hatred. The fact is, such people have an ill-condi- 
tioned temper, that delights in exercising itself and 
scolding on its own account. 

The great test of goodness is to be goodat home. Grand 
virtues are only available for grand occasions. One cannot 
always be doing battle on our own or others’ account; one 
one cannot every day be prominently patriotic, generous, 
enthusiastic, but we can always find opportunity to be 
good-tempered,—and this is to cherish the rarest and 
sweetest gift to humanity. Nay, I am well inclined to 
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exclaim with the celebrated Bishop Wilson, “ Good temper ! 
why, good temper is nine-tenths of Christianity.” 

Nor because people are inclined to pass by a transgres- 
sion, or turn aside wrath with a fair answer, or let sleeping 
dogs lie, must we accuse them of want of candor or of deceit. 
People also cover up the body with clothing, do they 
necessarily cover deformities? We have no right to sus- 
pect every one to bea villain who does not “ wear hie 
heart on his sleeve;” or a moral coward because he does 
not rouse all the sleeping dogs in his path, and make them 
give tongue for all the country side. 





HOVERING THE NEST. 
BY MARY B. WILLARD, 


I walked into Matilda Hayes’s infant class-room yester- 
day, leading the last and newest baby of the household by 
the hand. To my great surprise the immense form ot 
graded seats was empty, and scattered about the room were 
little groups of children, each in the care of some well-known 
young lady teacher. Matilda was going about from one 
class to another, getting the blackboard exercise in order, 
arranging the cards of merit, and making herself useful. 

“ Why !” IT exclaimed, in answer to her greeting, “when 
did you do this?” 

“ Oh, a long time ago! 
have been here?” 

This last somewhat reproachfully ; but I pointed to the 
little argument by my side, and said, “ Nearly three years.” 

She seemed to anticipate some objection on my part, and 
began the story of the new arrangement. “It was a hard 
matter—hardest of all for me,” she said. ‘ You see I had 
grown to count upon the sight of that form full of bright 
faces from Sunday to Sunday. It was an inspiration in 
iteelf, and [ hardly needed much previous preparation, the 
little ones were so suggestive; and as the lesson unfolded 
the sparkling of their eyes and the lighting up of their faces 
was like the opening of violets after a shower, when the 
sun comes out. Indeed, I called them my pansy-bed, and 
wasn’t far out of the way—heart’s-ease they've always 
been, and are still. But with eighty or a hundred of the little 
things, of course I could not be sure of teaching each one as 
I would like ; it was a general scattering of gospel crumbs, 
but I often feared the strongest chicks had the lion’s share, 
and that the poor little weaklings, that needed them most, 
often went without. The whole matter came up to me in 
just this way: I remembered going, when a little girl, ona 
visit with my mother to one of her aunts, The dear old 
lady lived alone up in the mountains. All her children 
had moved away and were settled for themselves, and so she 
made happy employment for herself in her poultry-yard 
and garden. I shall never forget the rows of neat little 
chicken-coops setting around the green grass-plat, just out- 
side the barn-yard, and how my mother, who was thrifty 
and industrious to the very core of her being, was greatly 
perturbed at Aunt Jane’s extravagant management of the 
hennery. 

“Only eight chickens to the nest, Aunt Jane!’ she 
exclaimed in a modified horror that even a hen should not 
be living up to its privileges. ‘It’s an awful waste of 
time and labor. My hens take care of eighteen or twenty.’ 

“Don't give ’em no more’n they can hover, Jinny, that’s 
my rule always. ’Cau e, if you do, the poor little weak and 
lame ones get crowded out in the cold, and there’s the end 
on em.’ 

“Aunt Jane, you see, lived before the ‘survival of the 
fittest ’ was properly understood, and the halt, maimed, and 
blind had a way of successfully appealing to her old-fash- 
ioned sympathies. 

“Well, Sunday after Sunday this homely counsel kept 
recurring to my thoughts; and the fear that my little chicks 
might be in danger of being crowded from the nest and the 
proper warmth and shelter, drove me, to looking into the 
matter very carefully. 

“T found first that my absentees, of whom I had a few, as 
every teacher has, belonged to the sort that might be called 
‘weaklings.’ Their mothers informed me, with evident 
reluctance, that they didn’t like to go—why, nobody could 
tell. Then I began to watch and see who of those present 
were not thoroughly interested, and it was this same sort 
of children always. I thought it out, all the while against 
my inclination, and came to the unwelcome conclusion that 
they were not properly ‘hovered.’ The weak and the 
lame were evidently crowded out, and that, as Aunt Jane 
said, was ‘the end on ’em.’ 

“Tn the Sunday-school we are followers of Him who came 
to seek and save that which was lost, you know, and not 
disciples of the more modern doctrines concerning ‘selec- 
tion’ and ‘survival of the fittest,’ so I began at once the 
reorganization that has so surprised you. Wait a few 
moments and see how it works.” 

Saying this, Matilda touched her bell twice, the little 


How long is it, pray, since you 





groups resolved themselves into a long file, and quietly, but 
evidently gleeful at the change in the exercises, the chil- 
dren ascended the graded form—each to his own place. 
The teachers, all of them lovely Christian girls, handed in 
their reports, and lists of scholars entitled to cards of merit, 
and then took their stations near the organ, making a 
very reliable sort of choir for the better leading of the sing- 
ing. This followed immediately the change of seats, and 
afterward came such an animated discussion of the lesson 
and the blackboard pictures and diagrams, as is seldom sus- 
tained through the longer session usual to an infant class, 

“You see I don’t miss anything, after all,” said Matilda, 
when they were finally dismissed, “ and it gives me a great 
peace of mind to know how much they gain. I neverhave 
absentees now ; these girls all have an interest to look up 
the missing, and there is such careful nursing of the ‘ weak- 
lings’ as brings health and strength to every mother’s 
chicken of them. Isn't ita great improvement?” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 


THE QUEEN'S CROWN. 
BY MARY MORRISON, 


Have you any idea, children, how a crown looks? You 
may have heard, “ Heavy is the head that wears a crown,” 
and imagine that the Queen’s head always bends beneath 
its weight, but this is not so; in nearly all her pictures she 
is dressed as plainly as the ladies you may meet any day. 
She has a crown, but except on state occasions it is kept in 
the Tower of London. It is guarded with other treasures 
in an enclosure lined with white and fronted with plate 
glass. On dark and foggy days the room is brilliantly 
lighted. Visitors may walk around the case and look at it. 

How many diamonds do you think are in the crown? 
“Twenty?” No, more. “A hundred?” No; I'm sure 
you cannot guess. There are two thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three! Besides the diamonds there are many 
rubies and pearls, and other beautiful stones set in silver 
and gold. The crown has a crimson velvet cap, with a 
border of ermine, and is lined with white silk. 

What a happy woman to possess such a beautiful thing, 
you think, and imagine how happy and rich you would be 
if you only had one shining diamond all your own! But 
do you remember what St. Paul said about crowns? 
Although he had been stoned and beaten, and almost killed, 
yet he was glad and happy when he remembered that he 
had a crown laid up for him! When his feet were fast in 
the stocks, he sang praises! If you ever tried to keep your 
feet perfectly still for an hour or two, you may have some 
faint idea what he suffered; and yet his heart was glad, tor 
he remembered his crown. 

Even if you go to London, as some of you may, you can 
only look at the Queen’s shining crown,—you cannot touch 
one little jewel. If you were dying of hunger, you could not 
have one. There is a crown laid up for you in heaven, if you 
have lived and labored for the Lord with a love and a faith 
like that of St. Paul. But who among us has lived like him? 
Is there no hope for us unless we have been as pure and 
earnest as he? Yes. Do you look forward with hope for 
Christ’s coming in the clouds with all the holy angels? 
Shall you love to see him even more than your father or 
brother who have been a long time away from you? Do 
you long to behold him in his beauty, and thank him for 
coming to this wor!d to die for you? 

If from your heart you can say “ yes” to these last three 
questions, then be glad and thankful. There is a crown in 
heaven for you, more beautiful than the one laid up for 
Queen Victoria in the Tower of London. St. Paul said 
there was a crown laid up for him, and not for him only, 
but for all those that love the Lord’s appearing. 

It is not shut up in a gloomy tower that has had so 
many horrible things within its walls, where so many 
people have suffered, and where even now you can see the 
thumb-screw and dreadful axe tnat tortured and killed 
them; but it is reserved in heaven for you,—in the bright 
beautiful city in the Lord's keeping. He who for your 
sake wore a crown of thorns, keeps for you a crown of glory. 


LESSON CHRONOLOGY. 


Sanniineiieeds 
PAUL’S JOURNEYS AND WRITINGS. 
ARRANGED BY ©. H. W. WOOD. 


This table is arranged to set forth the chief places of 
Paul's work; the dates; the authorities, scriptural or 
other; and the chief contemporaneous events. It is based 





upon the scheme of Conybeare and Howson, numerous 











additions being made, however, as well as some omissions. 
The dates given are to be regarded as approximate, rather 
than authoritative. 

















Year Place. | Reference. | Cotemporary Events. 
1. | Tarsus. | Acts 22: 3. | Augustus Cesar em- 
peror. 

14. | Jernsalem. ; @ ” 

33 Stepben killed. 7:58.) Tiberius emperor. 

39. | Damascus Pa ® 9:1. | Death of Tiberius, Ca- 

Saul’s conversion. ligula succeeds. 

36. | Arabia. | Gal. 1:17. 

Damascus. | Acts 9-27. 

38. | Jerusalem.  * Se 

Cesarea. “ 9:30. 

Tarsus. | Peter's vision (Acts 

| 10). 

40. Syria and Cilicia | Gal. 1:21. a succeeds Ca- 

igula. 

44. | Antioch. | Acts 11:26. | Judea and Samaria 

given to Herod 
Agrippa I. 
45. | Jernsalem. “ “11: 3%. tee 
46 | Antioch. Invasion of Britain. 
Commissioned by, “ 18:2. | (44) Death of Herod 
Holy Spirit. Agrippa I 

18. | Cyprus. | “ 13:4. | Cuspins Fadus as 

procurator. 

Perga. oe 38: 38: 

Antioch in Pisidia “ 13:14. | Agrippa IT (Acts 25) 
made king of Chal 
cis. 

Teoninm ; Fe oe. 

Lvstra. *. Fee 

Derbe. ; @ 34-9. 

49. | Back throngh same! “ 14:21. 

places to } 
| Antioch. 

50. | CouncilatJerusalem.| “15.2. | Caractacus captured 
| | by the Romans in 
Britain. 
| Antioch. “ 15:30. 

Sl. | Syriaand Cilicia. | “ 15:41. 
| Lycaonia. ; ek 

Phrvgia. “ 16:6 

Galatia. “ 16:6. 

Troas. ; © 36:8. 

52. | Macedonia. “ 16:10. | Claudius expels the 

Jews from Rome 
(Acts 18: 2). 

Philippi. | © 16:12, 

Thessalonica. oa 

Berea. de oe 

Athens. . * 2 ee 

53. | Corinth. | © 38st; 

Writes 1 Thessa- 1 Thess. 3:1.) Trachonitis placed un- 
lonians. der Agrippa II. 
Writes 2 Thessa-| 
lonians. | 
54. | Ephesus. Acts18:19,| Felix procurator of 
Judea. 

Cesarea. 

Jerusalem. | “ 18:22 

Antioch. | 

Galatia. |; “ 18:23. * Death of Claudius and 

accession of Nero. 

Phrygia. 

Ephesus. ° th 

Visits Corinth. (?) | 2Cor.13:1. 
Writes 1 Corinthians} 1 Cor. 16: 8. 
57. | Macedonia. Acts 20:1. 
Writes 2 Corinthians |2 Cor. { 2 ; ~ 
Greece. Acts 20: 2. 
Corinth. 
Writes Galatians. 
“ oR Rom. 16: 2. 
ae 1 Cor. 1:14. 

Macedonia. 

Philippi. Acts 20: 3. 
roas. *. 90: &, 

Miletus. * 2:87. 

Tyre. 

Cesarea. “« 21:83. 

Jerusalem. 

Arrested and sent to 

59, | Cesarea. “ 23:33. | Felix recalled and 

succeeded by Festus. 

60, Sent to Rome. « 37:3; 

Shipwrecked at 

alta. 
61. | Rome. « 28:16. 

Writes Philemon: Philem. 1. 

“  Cvlossians. Col. 4:18. | Albinus succeeds Fes- 
tus. 

“Ephesians. Eph. 3:1. | Nero marries Poppea. 
“Philippians. | Phil. {4 : 3S | Octavia executed. 
“Hebrews. (?) Pallas put to death. 

63. | Acquitted and goes to 

Macedonia. Phil. 2: 24. | Poppea’s daughter 
Claudia born 

Asia. Philem. 22. | Great fire in Rome. 

Spain. Clement. Roman Christians per- 
secuted. 

Eusebius. 
Jerome. 
66. | Ephesus. 1 Tim. 1:3. | Jewish war begins. 
Macedonia. 1 Tim. 1: 3. 
Writes 1 Timothy. 

Crete. 

Ephesus. | | 
Writes Titus. 

Miletus. 2 Tim. 4: 20. 

Corinth. “ * 

Nicopolis. Tit. 3 : 12. 

68. Arrested and taken Peter executed. 

to 
Rome 
Writes 2 Timothy. | 2Tim.1: 8; 
4: 16,17, 
Exeeuted May or; Clement. Death of Nero in June. 
June. 
Caius. 
Ensebius. 
Jerome. 
70. Jerusalem destroyed, 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 





UNSELFISH TEACHERS. 
[From the London Sunday School Times.] 


A gentleman addressing anumber of students at a normal 
training college, who were about to leave and become teach- 
ers, pe 4 ge elvies you to keepyourown troubles and ai]ments 
as much as possible out of sight; tor you will find that 
children have not much sympathy with your headaches.” 
It was wise advice, and no one who knows — of chil- 
dren will doubt the truth of this assertion. It is true that 
they are not generally so hard-hearted as to be unmoved by 
thesufferingsof those whom they love, i! the demands made 
upon their compassion are rare. Ifa teacher be almost in- 
variably healthy and strong, and he should fail, say, on one 
afternoon out of the year’s three hundred and sixty-five, 
the children will probably be quiet and sympathetic on 
that occasion. But if he should be frequently ill, they will 
become impatient and restive under the restraint. “How 
is his temper?” inquired a youngster of a companion a few 
days ago, referring to his teacher. “Oh, he has the tooth- 
ache again,” said the other scornfully. “Then he won't 
see me this afternoon,” replied the first, “ for I don’t mean 
to put up with his crabbed ways.” Perhaps if parents and 
teachers knew what the children say of them they would 
be more careful of themselves. “ How are you this morn- 
ing, mother?’ inquired a bright-faced boy as he put in his 
first appearance. “ I am not feeling well,” said his mother ; 
but a more emphatic answer to his question was given by 
an elder sister, who, behind the mother’s back, put up two 
fingers crossed,—a significant sign, which the bey at once 
understood. 

Now, we need to remind ourselves, during the hot 
weather especially, that it is foolish and unjust to impose 
upon the children a punishment for our own headaches or 
weariness, 


It is natural certainly (for self-control is difficult) to let 
pain make us irritable and unreasonable, but we should 
strive to prevent such a result. We do sometimes make 
allowances for a child’s fractiousners because he 1s ill; but 
we are not children and are old enough to know better. It 
is indeed a selfish thing to wish other people to suffer 
because we are ourselves suffering; and it is wicked to let 
. child's life be overclouded by our petulance and ill- 

umor. 


Let us not be misunderstood. For the child to have his 
finer sympathies appealed to and brought out 1s a blessing, 
and not an injury to him. Many a boy who grows into a 
kindly peer sy man, has been made tender as well as 
strong-hearted by having to render constant ministrations 
to asick mother. It is exceedingly beneficial to children 
to have to think of others rather than themselves. They 
are made human by having to witness, and being called 
upon to believe, suffering; and it 1s a great misfortune for 
a child to dwell always in the midst of robust roughness. 
What we are pleading for is that with us sickne-s and 
querulousness shall not go together; because in such a case 
no refining influences will be exerted upon the children. 


There is, no doubt, a great deal of selfishness even in good 
people. The head-mistress of a large school, who had lately 
returned from her holiday, felt rather unequal to the 
strain upon her, especially during the first few days. The 
room was hot, the children had become undisciplined; and 
the teacher's temper was greatly tried. But that was only 
a reason why she should have kept calm, and been consider- 
ate for others. Instead of that she lost patience with the 
children, blamed her assistants, and succeeded in making 
two or three hundred persons uncomfortable, simply because 
” was tired, and did not care for work atter her holi- 

ay. 

Selfishness sometimes takes another form. The gentle- 
man referred to at the commencement of this paper added 
to that hint this:—‘ Do not punish a child for what is 
simply a personal annoyance to yourselves. It may be 
exceedingly disagreeable to receive an indognity, and not 
to receive all due deference and respect; but you must not 
resent these things, for if you do, you will appear little and 
mean in the eyes of the children, and not more magnani- 
mous than they are themselves.” Now this is very true. 
If we wish for the esteem of our children, we must win it 
by other means than by making great demands upon them, 
and being exacting and arbitrary ; we must, in fact, deserve 
it, for in that case it will certainly sooner or later be given 
to us, and only in that case can we be sure of it. But, un- 
happily, we have such an overwhelming sense of our own 
importance, and are so much inclined to be peevish, and 
are so soon up In arms if we fancy that we are not treated 
with proper respect, that there is scarcely a hope of our 
being wise and noble-minded. Many children are punished 
less tor positive sin than for showing some slight rudeness 
to the teacher. Quiet sorrow may rebuke an act of real 
wrong; but anger and impetuous correction rapidiy follow 
an offense against the person in authority. It is too much 
for our temper when self is touched. There may be worse 


things; but dear self is exceedingly tender, and cannot 
bear a wound. 


It is worth while to remember that we have had one per- 
fect example of unselfishness. How meekly the Master 
bore all the ill-treatment and indignity that were heaped 
upon him! He did indeed now and then exhibit some 
proof of holy wrath, but never when the offense had been 
simply against himself. When his Father’s house had been 
desecrated, he drove the offenders before him into the street 
with stinging words of rebuke. When the scrites and 
Pharisees had, in their hypocrisy, devoured widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence made long prayers, he denounced them, 
uttering solemn woes against them. But when the rabble 
-_ upon him, and the soldiers pierced his forehead with 
the crown of thorns, and the crowd lifted faces full of ma- 





lignant hate to him, he only prayed, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 


Cannot we get some of his spirit? Cannot we too lay 
aside our pride and passion, and become meek and lowly 
of heart? Surely we can, for he can makeus so. Let us 
try him. Let us be willing to be taught and led as little 
children. Let us ask him day by day for his spirit; and, 
keeping self out of sight, strive to be like him. Then, in- 
deed, we shall be successful. Our children will love and 
honor us, because they can see something of him in our 
life and character; and, best of all, they will turn to him 
with eager love and reverent devotion. God grant that 
it may be so, and that we all may become unselfish teach- 
ers. 





WHAT COMMENTARIES ARE GOOD FOR. 


[From the Examiner and Chronicle.] 


Commentaries have their uses—but they are often mis- 
used. Often when a minister or teacher wishes to prepare 
an exposilion of a certain chapter, the first thing he does 
is to read all the commentaries he can find on the subject 
Now the commentary should not be looked at till a man 
hus got out of the chapter all he can get out of it by hir 
own efforts. 


A commentary will probably, and often of necessity, 
contain many things which will readily occur on even a 
superticial reading of the text. Often one will read para- 
graph after paragraph—perhaps page after page—of the 
most obvious common-places. Surely it is not necessary 
to read a commentary to find out what one can hardly hel; 
knowing. And many things which are not seen on the 
first reading of the chapter can be discovered by a littl 
study. Surely it is culpabie laziness to go to a commen- 
tary tor what one could find out himself if he would take 
a little pains A commentary is not intended to be a mere 
labor-saving machine. 


No good teacher will assist a scholar to solve a problem 
till the scholar has exhausted his own best efforts. So ne 
Bible student should seek help in the understanding of a 
passage tll he has done his very best to master it alone 
A commentary is of more harm than help if it is an occa- 
sion of one’s laying aside the study of the Bible itself. 

Again, when a minister, in speaking on a passage of 
Scripture, simply repeats what he has read in commenta- 
ries, his remarks are worth comparatively little. His 
comments, to be really forcible, must be his own comments. 
and not another man’s. They must be suggestions to his 
own mind, in his own study ot the passage, and not mere 
repetitions of what the passage has suggested to other 
men’s minds. The substance of his remarks may be very 
much the same as those of another man on the sam: 
passage, but nevertheless they may be strictly his own, tor 
no two thinking men will say the same thing in precisely 
the same way. 

There cannot be much originality in thought. 
men think alike, and must follow ve 
track. But originality in manner an 
may and there must be. And ‘that originality—ie, per 
sonality—has a power. It has sometimes been suggested 
that a dull preacher might better read some other abler 
man’s sermon—not furtively, but announcing to the peopi 
that the discourse he was about to pronounce was not C. 
own, but such a man’s. It1is urged that it is foolish for 
him to present to the people his own thoughts on a subject, 
when some other man’s thoughts and remarks on it are 
better. But this plan does not work. If there is to be 
merely a “reading meeting,” even though it be the read- 
ing by a good re»der of the sermon of a good preacher, the 
people will go off to some church where there 1s a “‘ preach- 
ing service,’ even though a very dull preacher is to 
speak. 

The comments of a minister or a teacher must be his own 
comments. They must be the fruitage of his own mind 
In prayer-meeting or Bible class we are more interested in 
the remark of some uncultivated man who has found some- 
thing in the chapter himself, than in the choicest extract 
read from a book. So the minister’s comments, to be of 
greatest interest, must be the result of his own studies, 


The true use of a commentary may be set forth as follows: 
When a man has studied much on a subject, and has formed 
some ideas of his own upon it, he is interested and profited 
by talking with some learned man who has studied the 
same subject. Certain things he has not been able to 
understand this one explains to him. On certain points 
where he had some doubts as to the correctness of his posi- 
tion this one assures him. Certain of his views which were 
somewhat erroneous he is enabled by this one to correct. 
And his learned friend suggests to him certain other rela- 
tions and bearings of the subject—certain additional lines 
of thought regarding it. To meet such a one is of great 
value to the investigator. Now a good commentary is 
simply a book instead of a person to render this same 
service. But—notice—it does not trench the least on the 
man’s originality. He does not servilely copy the sayings 
of his learned friend—he merely gets some ideas from him, 
and then works them up in the methods of his own mind. 

The really good things in the commentary cannot be 
understood till one has himself studied thoroughly the 
text. A man must know something of a subject before he 
can be profited by any profound remark on that subject. 
A difficulty cannot be resolved for a man who has not 
thought enough on the subject to feel the difficulty. How- 
ever pregnant a suggestion may be, it is meaningless to 
one who has never studied the topic under consideration. 
So the most valuable things in a commentary are lost upon 
a man who turns to the commentary the first thing. He 
must have some idea of his own on the passage before he 
can grasp the commentator’s ideas. That man gets most 
out of the commentary who has previously given most 
study to the text itself. 


Logical 
much the same 
expression there 





THE TREACHERS’ MERTING. 
[From The Presbyterian at Work.] 


An ardent co-worker put the matter rather strongly when 
he said that a ‘“ Sunday-school without a teachers’-meeting 
was a mob.” In point of fact, however, we are not hkely 
to overrate the importance of this weekly gathering of 
‘eachers for Bible study, conference, and social intercourse. 
Che trouble is, that whilst the teachers’-meeting is highly 
appreciated by those who attend it, it is underrated by the 
teachers of schools in which it is not held, or who do not 
attend it when held. With those who are regular attendants, 
its value is a fact beyond dispute. 


Whilst we have no thought of belaboring those who hold 
no such meeting, we would warmly exhort them to do their 
best to remedy what is a serious detect, They are missing 
what they cannot afford to lose; and through them the 
school, the church, and the cause of their Master, are missing 
what they cannot afford to lose. Those who enjoy the 
advantages of a good teachers’-meeting know that this is 
so. All others should take their word tor it. 


We well know that many excellent teachers suppose that 
their home study is as servicable as attendance upon the 
teachers -meeting. But this is a mistake. The ablest 
teacher, with the broadest education and the fullest supply 
of helps, will get at the teachers’-meeting what he will not 
get in his study. Alter all his study and preparation, the 
contact with other—even interior—minds will awaken in 
himself or give to him fresh suggestions and impulses. One 
of the most eminentot our American Sunday-schoul thinkers 
and writers says that he is not ready for his Bible class 
until he has had the advantages of the teachers’-meeting ; 
ind this 1s the experience of many. The contact of mind 
with mind quickens and enlivens thought ; the unexpected 
question shivers a false idea; the happy Buble reference 
opens a vein of spiritual teaching. A lesson that seemed 
io have “ little in it,” will often tairly glow with interest 
vetore the evening hour closes. 


Other gains are made in the increase of mutual acquaint- 
ance, and so of sympathy; in the unity given to the 
teaching of the school; in the opportunity tor easy con- 
sultation with regard to matters atiecting the interests of 
the school ; and im the promotion of that esprit de corps 80 
tull of good influences. 


Yes, the teachers’-meeting is worth what it costs. 
does cost time, energy, thought, effort. 
does not ? 


In this, as in most enterprises which call for positive 
movement, the great diflicuity is in starting. If there never 
nas been a teachers’-meeting, the proposal must face the 
opposition incident to new undertakings. Where shall we 
meet? When shall we meet? Who will take the lead? 
Must I lead it? Will the teachers attend? Can we spare 
an evening for it? How will the young lady teachers get 
home? How long will it hold out i it be begun ? 

If there has been a teachers’-meeting, and it has died out, 
matters are still worse; for then experience comes to the 
aid of sloth and timidity, and it 1s certain that “it is ot no 
use for us to try it; the thing has been tried and failed.” 
Yet we do not find that if a first planting of corn tails, our 
armers sit down and twirl their thumbs; they set to work 
ind plant again. So should we act in spiritual husbandry. 
We can testy that in Sabbath schools in which the teachers’ - 
weeting has seemed a tailure, and has been discontinued, 
it has been again started, and proved delightfully successful. 
A previous tailure may show that the undertaking is not 
iree from difficulties, but it by no means proves 1t an umpos- 
sibility. [tis a possibility inevery Sabbath school in the land. 

The only requisite is, (wo teachers resolved upon having a 
meeting. Win this, everything else as to time, place, 
eader, and all needful facilities, will follow. Let two 
teachers meet at the house of one of the two, or at the 
church, to study the lesson together, to converse and pray 
over it, and to conter as to the best way in which to do 
their work in the Sabbath school, and they have a teachers’- 
meeting. even if not another teacher or officer unites with 
them. This minimum is possible everywhere. But, two 
teachers determined in the matter can go beyond this, As 
a first step, they can ask their superimiendent to meet with 
and aid them. If the lions in the way of a “ teachers’- 
meeting” are formidable, it may not be best even to give 
the meeting that title. A request to the superintendent 
to unite with two or three teachers in preparation for the 
duties of the Sabbath is what will rarely be refused. It 
lays no heavy responsibility upon him. All are to engage 
in a study in which all are interested. Only make a 
beginning. Let the expectation as to attendance be so 
hmited that disappointment is not possible, and you have 
escaped the greatest danger attending the etiort. Where 
there are thirty teachers in a school, and only eight meet at 
the superintendent's invitation to the whole, there must be 
disappointment. ‘ Where are the twenty-two?” sounds in 
the eet, if it escape not the lips. But if eight, in the 
same school, unite in forming a meeting, and are at the 
meeting, success is complete so far as attendance is con- 
cerned. If three agree to meet, and the three are there, 
the absence of others does not dampen their spirits. There 
is no chill of disappointment. They can confer with satis- 
faction and profit, ard go to their duties strengthened and 
encouraged. If, then, those now interested tell one teacher 
and another of the advantages secured, the number will 
grow to three, to four, to five and onward, until the way is 
prepared for the formal announcement of a teachers’ -meeting, 
with an invitation to all to be present. 


It 
What good thing 


The case thus supposed is placed first as the most difficult, 
and to show that difficulties may be overcome where there 
is the desire to secure the advantages of a teachers’-meeting. 
Ordinarily, a stronger start can be made. 

How the meeting may be most profitably conducted, it 


is not our purpose now to indicate; but rather to urge that 
it be held. 
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. Oct. 7.—Paul at Cesarea Acts 21: 8-15 
. Oct. 14.—Paul at Jerusalem Acts 21: 27-30 
. Oct. 21.—Paul and the Bigoted Jews.......--------- Acts 21: 17-30 
. Oct, 28.—Paul before the Council Acts 23: 1-11 

Nov. 4.—Paul before Felix Acts 24: 10-25 





Nov. 11.—Paul before Agrippa. Acts 26: 6-20 
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Nov, 18,—Almost Persuaded Acts 26 : 21-29 
Nov. 25.—Paul in the Storm Acts 27: 14-26 
Dec, 2,—The Deliverance. Acts 27: 33-44 
10. Dec. 9.—Paul in Melita. Acts 28:1-10 
ll. Dec, 16.—Paul at Rome Acts 28 : 16-31 
12. Dec. 23.—Paul’s Last Words 2 Tim. 4: 1-8 





13. Dec. 30.—Review. 


LESSON 3, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1877. 
Title: PAUL AND THE BIGOTED JEWS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Bur wor unvo you, scrines AND PHARISEES, HYPO- 
crires! FOR YE SHUT UP THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN AGAINST MEN.—Matt, 
23:13. 

Lesson Topic: Oppositions to the Truth. 


1. Truth Declared, v. 17-21, 
Outline : 2. Truth Scouted, v. 22, 23. 
3. Truth Questioned, v. 24-30. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, Oct. 15: Acts 22: 17-30, Oppositions to the truth. 
Tuesday, Oct. 16: Acts 22: 1-16. Truth declared. 
Wednesday, Oct. 17: Acts 7: 51-60, Truth scouted, 
Thursday, Oct. 18: John 8: 31-59, Truth questioned. 
Friday, Oct. 19: John 18: 28-40, What is truth? 
Saturday, Oct. 20: John 14: 1-14. Jesus the truth. 
Sunday, Oct. 21: John 14: 15-31, The Spirit of truth. 


LESSON TEXT, 
[Acts 22: 17-30.) 

17. And it came to pass, that, when I was come again to Jeru- 
salem, even while I prayed in the temple, I was in a trance, 

18. And saw him saying unto me, Make haste, and get thee 
quickly out of Jerusalem: for they will not receive thy testimony 
concerning me. 

19. And I said, Lord, they know that I imprisoned and beat in 
every synagogue them that believed on thee : 

20, And when the blood of thy martyr Stephen was shed, I also 
was standing by and consenting unto his death, and kept the 
raiment of them that slew him, 

21. And he said unto me, Depart: for I will send thee far hence 
unto the Gentiles. 

22. And they gave him audience unto this word, and ‘hen lifted 
up their voices, and said, Away with such a fellow from the earth: 
for it is not fit that he should live. 


23. And as they cried out, and cast off their clothes, and threw 
dust into the air, 


24. The chief captain commanded him to be brought into the 
castle, and bade that he should be examined by scourging; that he 
might know wherefore they cried so against him. 

25. And as they bound him with thongs, Paul said unto the cen 
turion that stood by, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is 
a Roman, and uncondemned ? 

26. When the centurion heard that, he went and told the chief 
captain, saying, Take heed what thou doest; for this man is a 
Roman, 

27. Then the chief captain came, and said unto him, Tell me, art 
thou a Roman? He said, Yea. 

28. And the chief captain answered, With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom. And Paul said, But I was free born. 

29. Then straightway they departed from him which should have 
examined him: and the chief captain also was afraid, after he 
knew that he was a Roman, and because he had bound him. 

30, On the morrow, because he would have known the certainty 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him from Ais bands, 
and commanded the chief priests and all their council to appear, 
and brought Paul down, and set him before them. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Acts 22:17. lL was ina trance. Peter went up upon 
the housetop to pray about the sixth hour: and he became very 
hungry, and would have eaten: but while they made ready, he 
fell into a trance, Acts 10:9, 10. It is not expedient for me 
doubtless to glory. I will come to visions and revelations of the 
Lord. I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago, (whether 
in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out of the body, I cannot 
tell: God knoweth;) such a one caught up to the third heaven. 
And I knew such a man, (whether in the body, or out of the body, 
I cannot tell: God knoweth;) how that he was caught up into 
paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for 
a man to utter. 2 Cor. 12: 1-4. I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, 
Rev, 1: 10. 

v.18. Get thee quickly out of Jerusalem.——But 
when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into another. Matt, 
10; 23-——Then let them which are in Judea flee to the moun- 
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tains; and let them which are in the midst of it depart out, 
Luke 21: 21. 


They will not receive thy testimony.—— But the house 
of Israel will not hearken unto thee; for they will not hearken 
unto me: for all the house of Israel are impudent and hard- 
hearted, Ezek. 3:7. 


v.19. Beat in every synagogue. 
men: for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will 
scourge you in their synagogues, Matt. 10: 17. 


v.20. Martyr. -Thou holdest fast my name, and hast not 
denied my faith, even in those days wherein Antipas was my 
faithful martyr, who was slain among you, where Satan dwelleth, 
Rev. 2: 13. They have shed the blood of saints and prophets, 
and thou hast given them blood to drink; for they are worthy. 
Rev. 16: 6.——And I saw the woman drunken with the blood of 
the saints, and with the blood of the martyrsof Jesus. Rev. 17:6. 


Consenting unto his death. Truly ye bear witness 
that ye allow the deeds of your fathers: for they indeed killed 
them, and ye build their sepulchres. Luke 11: 48. Who, 
knowing the judgment of God, that they which commit such things 
are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have pleasure in 
them that do it. Rom. 1: 32. 


v.21. I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles, 
By whom we have received grace and apostleship, for obedi- 
ence to the faith among all nations, for his name. Rom, 1: 5. 

For I speak to you Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the apostle of the 
Gentiles, I magnify mine office. Rom, 11: 13——Nevertheless, 
brethren, I have written the more boldly unto you in some sort, 
as putting you in mind, because of the grace that is given to me of 
God, that I should be the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, 
ministering the gospel of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles 
might be acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost. Rom. 
15: 15, 16. I am ordained a preacher, and an apostle, (I speak 
the truth in Christ, and lie not,) a teacher of the Gentiles in faith 
and verity. 1 Tim. 2: 7. 

_V.22. Away with such a fellow.——And they cried out 
all at once, saying, Away with this man, and release unto us Barab- 
bas. Luke 23: 18.——But they cried out, Away with him, away 
with him, crucify him. John 19: 15. 


























Vv. 24. Examined by scourging. The magistrates 
rent off their clothes, and commanded to beat them. And when 
they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast them into prison. 
Acts 16: 22, 23.——Then Pilate therefore took Jesus, and scourged 
him. John 19: 1——Others had trial of cruel mockings and 
scourgings. Heb. 11: 36. 


v.25. The centurion. There came unto him a cen- 
turion beseeching him, and saying, Lord, my servant lieth at home 
sick of the palsy, grievously tormented. Matt. 8: 5, 6. Now 
when the centurion, and they that were with him, watching Jesus, 
saw the earthquake, and those things that were done, they feared 
greatly, saying, Truly this was the Son of God. Matt. 27: 54. 


v.30. Commanded the chief priests and all their 
council to appear.——But beware of men: for they will 
deliver you up to the councils, and they will scourge you in their 
synagogues, Matt. 10: 17. But the high-priest came, and they 
that were with him, and called the council together, and all the 
senate of the children of Israel, and sent to the prison to have them 
brought. Acts 5: 21. Now therefore ye of the council signify 
to the chief captain that he bring him down unto you to-morrow. 
Acts 23: 15, 

















INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


At the close of the last lesson, Paul had just asked permis- 
sion to speak to the people. He stood at that moment on the 
stairs of the castle of Antonia, in full view of the people. 
The “chief captain” gave him permission to speak; so Paul, 
having beckoned with his hand and secured silence, addressed 
the multitude, speaking in the Hebrew tongue (chap. 21: 40), 
that is, ‘in the Syro-Chaldaic language then spoken in Judea, 
and differing somewhat from the ancient Hebrew.” The 
effect of using this tongue was doubtless conciliatory, and his 
opening sentences are carefully put; but he proceeds to faith- 
fully tell what the Lord had done in his case, so coming up 
to that part of his address which opens to-day’s lesson. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR A, C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


REVISED TRANSLATION. 

(17.) And it came to pass, on my returning to Jerusalem, 
that, while I was praying in the temple, I fell into a trance; 
(18.) and I saw him saying unto me, Hasten and go forth 
speedily out of Jerusalem, because they will not receive thy 
testimony concerning me. (19.) And I said, Lord, they them- 
selves know that I was imprisoning and scourging in the 
synagogues those that believed upon thee: (20.) and when 
the blood of Stephen thy witness was being shed, I was 
myself also standing by, and approving it, and guarding the 
garments of those that were destroying him. (21.) And he 
said unto me, Go, because I will send thee forth to a distance 
among the nations. (22.) And they continued to hear him 
up to this word, and [now] they raised their voice, saying, 
Away with such a man from the earth! for it was not fitting 
that he should live! (23.) And as they were shouting, and 
flinging off their garments, and hurling dust into the air, 
(24.) the chief captain directed that he be conducted into 
the castle, bidding that he be put to the question with 
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scourges, that he might ascertain for what cause they were 
thus crying out against him. (25.) But as they stretched 
him forth for the thongs, Paul said to the centurion who stood 
by, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man who is a Roman, 
and uncondemned? (26.) And the centurion, hearing it, came 
and reported to* the chief captain, saying, What art thou 
about todo? For this man is a Roman. (27.) And the chief 
captain, coming up, said to him, Tell me, art thou a Roman? 
And he said, Yes. (28.) And the chief captain answered, I 
for a great sum acquired this citizenship. And Paul said, 
But I am born [a citizen}. (29.) Immediately, therefore, they 
that were about to put him to the question, withdrew from 
him ; and the chief captain, too, was terrified, having ascer- 
tained that he was a Roman, and because he had bound him: 
(30.) but on the following day, wishing to know the certainty, 
as to why he was accused by the Jews, he released him, and 
bade the chief priests and all the Sanhedrim come together, 
and, bringing Paul down, he placed him before them. 


NOTES, 


Verse 17.—We have here an interesting supplement to the — 


narrative of chapter 9: 26, etc. On Paul's return from Arabia 
to Jerusalem, as recorded at chap. 9, occurred the incident 
here recorded : it is here especially pertinent, because it con- 
nects Paul's entrance on his Christian labors among the 
heathen with Jerusalem and the temple. It was not merely 
in his journey to Damascus, or in Damascus, or elsewhere, 
but right here in the holy city and the holy place that he had 
received the instructions which sent him forth on his mission 
to the Gentiles. It was while he was praying, and while he 
was praying in the temple, that the trance, an ecstatic state, in 
which he was raised out of and above himself, came upon 
him, and—whether in or out of the body he scarcely knew— 
was brought into direct communion with his glorified lord. 
The state was essentially the same as that “ becoming in the 
Spirit” (Rev. 1: 10) in which John had opened to him the 
apocalyptic mysteries. It was a state not unfamiliar to the 
experience of Paul (2 Cor. 12: 1-5), and which must have 
greatly strengthened and refreshed him amidst his weary 
labors. See Acts 10: 10. 


Verse 18.—JI saw him: in this state of trance, with the 
spiritual, not the bodily eye. It was like Stephen's vision of 
Christ (chap. 7: 56). It was no illusion of the fancy; not a 
mere vision of faith, but a direct, mysterious revelation by 
the Spirit to the spirit—Saw him saying: elliptical for “I 
saw him and heard him saying.” The “him,” though it has 
no immediate antecedent, can refer only to the main subject 
of the preceding address, namely, Christ, the author of the 
wondrous revelation (v. 6: 10).—~Speedily: Paul remained at 
Jerusalem at the time fifteen days; this communication was 
made probably near the close of this period. His sphere of 
labor was not to be in Jerusalem.— 7hey (that is, thy coun- 
trymen, the people of Jerusalem) wil] not receive, etc. This 
accords with Acts 9: 29, where we find that Paul was in fact 
hurried away because of attempts upon his life. This relation 
of Paul supplements Luke’s narrative there, just as in the 
different Gospels the different narratives frequently fill out 
and illustrate each other. 


Verse 19.—J said: Paul demurred to the fulfillment of this 
command: assigning strong reasons why the Jews in Jeru- 
salem ought and might be expected to receive his testimony. 
The conversion of Paul ought to have been to his country- 
men, what it has been to thousands in later times, a powerful 
argument for the truth and divinity of the religion which he 
had embraced, especially as in his later visits to them he had 
given ample proof, by a long life of devotion and exposure, of 
the depth and permanency of the change. To the modern 
skeptic there is scarcely a more unsolvable problem than the 
life of the apostle Paul in its unshrinking devotion, and the 
clear-headed, practical good sense that uniformly characterize 
it. Not a particle of either the enthusiast or the fanatic! 
—They themselves: not merely “they,” as English version ; 
they know it of themselves: they ought to need no telling, 
how furious was my zeal against Christianity, and conse- 
quently how weighty ought to be my testimony in its favor.— 
Imprisoning (chap. 9: 2; 26: 10).—Scourging: stronger than 
merely “beating;” it denotes “skinning,” “flaying,” and 
thus flogging severely and cruelly.—Jn the synagogues: more 
accurate than “in every synagogue,” which is too strong. 

Verse 20.—Thy witness: not “thy martyr,” as English 
version. The early witnesses of Christianity so often sealed 
their testimony with their blood that “ witness” and “ mar- 
tyr” became nearly identical. In the New Testament, how- 
ever, the word as yet means simply “ witness,” that is “ testi- 
fier, one who bears testimony.” For the fact here referred to 
see chap. 7. Standing by (chap. 7 : 58); approving, yieldyng 
consent to: the same word as in chap. 8 : 1—Guarding: 
keeping (chap. 7: 58). Saul’s keeping the garments of the 
murderers was an approval of their act: it showed his hearty 
sympathy with their cause. The “it” for “his death” fol- 
lows the testimony of the manuscripts. 

Verse 21—Go: depart; the Lord makes no reply to the 
argument of the apostle, or, rather, the iteration of the com- 
mand is his sufficient reply. It is his assurance that whatever 
the Jews might know, they would not act upon their knowl- 
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edge, and that for Aim, at all events, is another and wider field 
of action. He was to be sent afar, to a distance, among the 
nations, the Gentiles —JI will send thee out of, Jerusalem, and 
off, or away, all implied in the compound verb here used. 
The Lord reiterates the declaration made at the time of his 
conversion (chap, 26 : 17, 18). Paul on this retires into 
Cilicia, and does not appear in public missionary labors until 
three or four years later. Yet he was doubtless far from 
inactive during that Cilician residence. 

Verse 22—They heard him (English version, “gave him 
audience”) up to this word : that is, up to this explicit declara- 
tion of his divine commission to preach to the Gentiles. 
He had stated this divine commission and express command 
to show to his people how it was no self.selected vocation, 
that of quitting his own countrymen to labor among the 
Gentiles; but it only kindled their rage afresh. It perhaps 
reminded them anew of the charge of his having brought 
Gentiles into the temple; but at all events, it inflamed all 
their Jewish rage against the man who was laboring and 
preaching, as they supposed, against their city, their sanctu- 
ary, and their religion (chap. 21: 28).—Away with: take him 
away, namely, by death (chap. 21: 36)—Such a man: such 
a criminal, one so deeply dyed in guilt—Jt was not befitting : 
namely, at the time when we were on the point of slaying him 
(chap. 21: 31); he should not have been rescued ; our purpose 
of slaying him should have been fulfilled. 


Verse 23.—This describes vividly the frenzied rage of the 
people, shouting wildly ; flinging aside their garments, not for 
any practical purpose, but in the ebullition of passion, and, 
like a mad, pawing bull, throwing dust into the air. 

Verse 24.—Directed that he be conducted: in order to shield 
him from the violence of the populace.—Put to the question : 
the word means, to inquire into, examine, and then, inquire 
judicially, which was so frequently accompanied by torture, 
as the rack or the scourge, that judicially “the question” 
and the “torture” became nearly equivalent. 
with scourgings. The object was to force him to a confession 
of his crime. The tribune, not understanding Hebrew, of 
course knew nothing of what he had been saying, and natu- 
rally concluded that such fierce explosions of popular wrath 
could only be drawn forth by some great crime. 


Here it was 


Verse 25.—Stretched him forth: in an upright posture, and 
probably bound to a block, or stake; for the thongs, in order 
that he might receive the lashes; or, as it may be rendered, 
“stretched him forth with the thongs,” in which case the 
“thongs” are not “lashes,” but “ bonds.” The word “thongs, 
stripes,” may be used for either. Our English reading “ bound 
him” is utterly inadequate-—Paul said: as on the one hand 
Paul would shrink from no necessary suffering, so on the 
other he would not wantonly provoke or needlessly incur 
any. It was right and duty to avail himself of his civil 
rights against unlawful cruelty. See chap. 16: 37; where, 
however, he did not use the plea of his rights to avert the 
suffering; why, we may not, perhaps, certainly determine.— 
To the centurion: the class of officers to whom the Romans 
ordinarily committed the infliction of such punishments 
(Matt. 27: 54; Luke 23 : 47)—Uncondemned: an aggrava- 
tion of their conduct, before urged at Philippi (chap. 16: 37) 

Verse 26.— What art thou about to dof Implying that he 


‘was on the point of performing a perilous act? The “take 


heed” of the common version is wanting in the best manu- 
scripts. The sense is unaffected—A Roman: the name of 
“Roman citizen” from Gaul to Bactria was a talisman of 
power. The overshadowing power of Rome protected her 


citizens every where. 
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Verse 27.—Art thou a Roman ? 


The question marks sur- 
“A 


with death.” Paul's manner and bearing, doubtless, showed 
‘him to be no merely vulgar criminal. Having ascertained 
that he was not the supposed Egyptian impostor, they were 
ready to judge candidly as to what he really was. 

Verse 28.—For a large sum: it was customary under the 
emperors to obtain citizenship in this way. The privilege, 
‘becoming venal, was sometimes sold for so low a price as to 
become an object of contempt. The tribune is surprised at 
Paul's possessing a right so highly valued, and naturally 
recurs, without any particular purpose, to the high price 
which it had cost him. The reply must have surprised him 
still more: I was free born. How Paul’s family had acquired 
this citizenship, we do not know. It could not have been by 





virtue of his being a citizen of Tarsus. The Romans had | 
freed Tarsus from taxation, and granted it some special privi- 
leges, but had not given its inhabitants the right of citizen- | 
ship. If they had, doubtless the tribune would have known | 
that his being of Tarsus carried with it Roman citizenship. | 
Paul's father or ancestors had probably, by some public ser- | 
vices, of which we know nothing, acquired this distinction. | 
The truth of Paul's statement is, of course, beyond question. | 
Verse 29.—Immediately: the effect of Paul's assertion of | 
citizenship was instantaneous and decisive. The intending | 
scourgers at once withdrew: and the tribune, reflecting that | 
he had bound him with reference to the scourging (the refer- | 


ence is not to the binding of chap. 21: 33, which was simply | 
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a@ common antecedent to a judicial process, but that for 
scourging, v. 25), which was always unlawful to inflict on a 
Roman citizen, and that he was a Roman, was afraid for the 
consequences of his act. He still, however, held him prisoner, 
as a probable criminal, and possibly bound, as at chap. 21: 33 

Verse 30.—‘‘ Wishing to know:” the literal Greek for the 
awkward rendering, “because he would have known.”— 
Released him: whether loosed him from his bonds, or simply 
released him from custody, is not quite certain. Nothing, I 
think, in the verb decides it; though more naturally it would 
denote release from that which is equivalent to bondage. 
Whether the tribune had kept Paul in chains (chap. 21: 33) 
over night, cannot, I think, be positively decided. At all 
events, he now set him at large to secure for him a proper 
hearing — To come together: probably in their accustomed 
place of assembling. “Appear” depends on a false reading 
—Bringing down : from the castle— Placed him: caused him 
to stand. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


Notice the faithfulness of Christ to his promise. He had 
said that wisdom would be given to enable his servants rightly 
to speak (Mark 13:11). Paul had no time to “ premeditate.” 
He had to speak under very unfavorable conditions, to an 
audience strongly prejudiced against him. He was charged 
with hostility to his own nation. We may better see the 
admirable tact with which he rebuts this charge, by a short 
paraphrase of his speech. His speaking in their own 
vernacular tongue was calculated to conciliate them. It was 
evident that he was a Hebrew, ani did not wish to discard the 
language of his people. He says in substance this: 

“ Brethren and fathers! we are not strangers, but of the 
same family. For I am a Jew, educated in this very city by 
Gamaliel, the famous rabbi, trained in the knowledge of 
your sacred law, orthodox in the faith, according to the per-. 
fect manner of the fathers. I was zealous for God as you 
think you are at this moment. This excitement and anger 
against me are caused by what you regard as my departure 
from the divine law. Under the very same influence I once did 
as you do now; and I persecuted the followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth even to death, and bound and put in prison women 
as well as men. I call the high-priest and your elders to wit- 
ness that I received from them a written commission to go 
even to Damascus and to bring to Jerusalem for punishment 
any Jews I might find there who belonged to this sect. I 
was not one of its original founders, but was bitterly opposed 
to it. If then I now advocate what I hated, and am willing 
to suffer for that which I myself persecuted, there must have 
been some strong reason to alter my opinion and conduct. 
You ask what it is? I will tell you. 

“As Ll approached Damascus, a great light from heaven 
shone round me. Had it been night, you might say it was a 
meteor, but it was at noon; yet this light was brighter than 
the mid-day sun. I fell to the ground and heard a voice, 
‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ I said,‘Who art thou?’ 
and the voice replied, ‘I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.’ 
I could not be mistaken. My guards and attendants saw 
the light. I was so dazzled by it that I was blind, and 
required to be led by the hand. You Israelites will not deride 
this. You know how in former days men of our nation have 
seen visions and heard voices from heaven. You will admit 
that I was bound to obey the command that followed. I 
went into the city, and was visited by Ananias, a devout Jew, 
respected and honored by all the Jews that dwelt in Damas- 
cus. He had been directed by a vision to come to me, and he 
told me that the God of our fathers had chosen me to see that 
Just One, and to be his witness to all men. He bade me not 
to hesitate, but at once to be baptized in the name of Jesus 
In doing this I was obedient to a divine call heard by myself, 
then repeated and confirmed by Ananias. I did not act from 
ambition, or pride, or from any ill will to my nation, but in 
obedience to the Lord God of our fathers. 


“Did I then renounce my people and the temple? 
contrary. 


On the 
I came back to Jerusalem, and went into the tem- 
ple, not to profane it, but to pray, where I had so often 
prayed before. I reverenced it and the God who was wor- 
shiped in it, and I earnestly sought his guidance and help. I 
did not wish to forsake my own people now that I had become 
a follower of Jesus. It was my earnest desire to spend my 
life in labors among them. But as I prayed I fell into a 
trance, and he who appeared to me on the way to Damascus 
commanded me to leave Jerusalem at once, because the people 
would not receive my testimony. But I was so unwilling to 
leave this place and my own nation that I remonstrated and 
said, ‘Lord, they know how bitterly I used to persecute those 
who believed in thee, how I imprisoned and beat them, and 
how I helped at the stoning of Stephen, will they not there- 
fore be the more impressed with my testimony? In Jerusa- 
lem, where I was so well known as zealous for the law, and 
as hating the name of Jesus, will not my testimony have the 
stronger proof of sincerity, and be more likely to be received 


| because of the very opposition I once showed to thy name? 


Let me then remain in Jerusalem, and bear testimony to the 
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Jews. It was no wish of mine to go to other lands and other 
people.’ I loved my own nation best, and though I have 
gone and preached elsewhere, it was not from want of patriot- 
ism, or because I wished to do anything to disparage our own 
nation in the eyes of others, but because of the positive com- 
mand which interrupted my earnest plea to remain at Jerusa- 


lem, ‘ Depart! for I will send thee far hence unto the Gen- 
tiles.’ ” 


In this speech Paul vindicated himself completely from the 
charge of being unfaithful to his own nation, and at the same 
time bore emphatic testimony to the resurrection of Christ, 
and his claims on the obedience of both Jews and Gentiles. 
If cogent argument and candid statement could have con- 
ciliated his hearers, they would have listened to that fuller 
exhibition of the gospel which Paul would have given. They 
did listen for some time. There was “a great silence” 
amongst those who had just been so noisy; but they were so 
bigoted in their exclusiveness that when Paul vindicated 
himself by the command of Jesus, they were enraged the more 
against Jesus and bis servant for the blasphemy of supposing 
that the Messiah, whenever he came, could be a Saviour for 


any but Jews alone. We see here that logic and other arta 
of speech are not to be despised by Christian advocates. 
Paul employed the most fitting method to convince the reason 
and conquer the prejudices of his hearers. No longer may 


we expect to be miraculously instructed what to say. Indo 
lence and presumption often make a boast of not having pre- 
meditated. It is the duty of all who plead for the gospel well 
to consider what they say, to employ the most appropriate 
arguments, and to seek out acceptable words. This applies to 
the teacher as much as to the preacher. 


Verse 17.— The servants of Christ should pray for direction. 
We are not able to judge what is best to do and where to go. 
We belong to Christ, and should consult him. ‘“ Lord, what 
will thou have me todo?” Students for the ministry, seek- 
ing a settlement, pastors removing, missionaries and evan- 
gelists, and all Christian workers, should pray for guidance. 
When in a spirit of prayerful submission we are most likely 
to have our mistakes corrected, our unwise predilections 
checked, to be stopped in our own way and guided in God's 
way. 

Verse 18.—The king’s business requireth haste. When our 
path is pointed out, we are not to loiter. We are often 
tempted to linger on a spot to which our own fancies and 
hopes have guided us, long after it has been made clear to us 
that we are to leave it. Let us learn to give up at once our 
long-cherished purposes at the callof duty. ‘ Make haste and 
get thee quickly out,” 


Verses 19, 20.—{1.) A powerful argument for the truth of 
Christiunity. It could not be said that Paul was a personal 
friend of Jesus, and therefore advocated his cause, or that he 
was ons of the original founders of the sect, and so pledged to 
promote it. On the contrary, he was the greatest enemy 
whom the first disciples had to dread, and all his interests and 
prejudices were opposed to them, It could not be said that 
he vas a man easily imposed on; for he possessed learning, 
was a skillful reasoner, able to weigh evidence, and was in 
such authority that he could employ every method to detect 
imposture, had there been any. Having professed Chris- 
tianity, he was admitted to the confidence of the church, was 
taken behind the scenes, was able then, as a friend, to dis- 
cover what as a foe might have been hidden from him. Had 
there been imposture, he must have discovered it, and would 
have denounced it ; for there was nothing in Christianity to 
win his regard but its truth. It was opposed to all his inter- 
ests. The fact that he had once so bitterly persecuted it 
showed that he could have embraced it only because satisfied 
of its truth. This he thought would have convinced the Jews. 
This ought to convince unbelievers of our day. 


(2.) Former sins may be overruled for good to others. Sin 
does harm to the doer and to the witnesses. None should do 
evil that good may come; however great the advantage that 
may result, the evil act is evil always, and evil cnly. But 
while the results are also injurious, some advantage may fol- 
low ; and they who have done harm to others by sin should be 
the more anxious to remedy it as far as possible. It was a 
great sin in Paul to persecute, and deeply he felt the guilt 
and shame of it; but he could at least employ the memory of 
it to counteract in some measure the evil. He could say, 
“See the evidence of the truth of the gospel in that I who 
once persecuted it am so convinced as to preach it and to be 
ready tosuffer for it.” So the drunkard, the licentious, the dis- 
sipated, bitterly ashamed of their former conduct, may, after 
conversion, appeal to the change as an evidence of the power 
of divine grace. When John the Baptist sent to ask Christ 
if he were the Messiah, he replied, “ Go and show John those 
things which ye do hear and see,—the blind receive their 
sight, the lepers are cleansed.” So the moral miracles 
of the gospel are an evidence of its spiritual power. 


The lame man who had been healed might show his dis- 
used crutch as a sign of his cure; he might remember with 
sorrow the years of his infirmity, but might make use of it to 
vindicate the claims of his benefactor ; so a converted sinner, 
while remembering, with such remorse as Paul felt, his former 
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wickedness, may adduce it as evidence of the saving power of 
the truth. “ The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul,” 


Verse 20.—(1.) God's will may be very different from our 
wishes. Paul's pleading to be kept at Jerusalem was cut short 
by the word “ Depart.” He thought he was best adapted 
for home work. Christ sent him on mission work. He con- 
sidered he was most qualified to appeal to Jews. Christ had 
fitted and intended him for preaching to Gentilee. How often 
his servants mistake their qualifications, and make plans for 
themselves which he overturns. Ministers are often sent far 
away from scenes and people they would have selected for 
themselves. Work which would never have been preferred 
has been thrust upon the worker by the plain indication of 
providence. So with all Christians. It is our duty to wait 
the will of God, and go anywhere and do anything he ordains. 
We may tell him our wishes, and plead as Paul did; but we 
must not hesitate or murmur when he says, “ Depart, 1 will 
send thee far hence.” 


(2.) They who oppose the means of grace may have those 
means sent from them. The Jews were resolved not to receive 
Paul’s testimony, and so God said to him, “ Depart, I will 
send thee far hence.” A faithful ministry rejected may be 
taken quite away; parents and friends who kindly warn, but 
are repulsed, may be removed by distance or death ; strivings 
of the Spirit resisted may cease altogether, God may send far 
away from the sinner those influences which are wilfully 
resisted. ‘‘ Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone.” 

Verse 22.— How different are the opinions of men and of 
God, The Jews said Paul was not worthy to live. Paul was 
one of those “of whom the world was not worthy.” “My 
thoughts are not your thoughts.” The wicked hate those who 
attack their prejudices and condemn their sins. How many 
of God’s aristocracy, the greatest heroes that ever lived, have 
been cast into dungeons and condemned to die, while many 
of the vilest sinners have been praised and honored. Let us 
seek to do God's will and have his approval, and then we 
shall live for ever with him, though we may be thought unfit 
to live for a few years with our fellow-men. 


Verses 23, 24.—Let us be thankful that we live in days when 
torture is no longer used in examination. The rack and the 
thumb-screw were still employed in Europe within two hun- 
dred years, Such methods of eliciting evidence were not only 
cruel, but unjust and ineffective. Unjust because persons 
were punished who were not proved guilty, who were in the 
eye of the law innocent, and might be so in the eye of God. 
Ineffective because some guilty persons, of great endurance, 
might persist in denying all knowledge of the case; while 
others, mad with pain, often accused both themselves and 
others falsely, in order to escape intolerable torment. 

Verse 25-27.—Let us value the privileges of citizenship 
Paul could say “ our citizenship is in heaven,” yet he was 
glad to claim the rights of a Roman citizen. On becoming a 
Christian, he did not cease to be a member of the state. When 
he yielded himself to Christ, he still owed obedience to Cesar ; 
and when he shared in the privileges of the kingdom of 
heaven he still claimed the protection of the earthly magis- 
trate. Let Christians be thankful for the order and security 
of a settled government, and while they claim the privileges 
let them perform the duties of citizenship. 

Let us beware what we do to Christians. Loman citizens 
were under special protection. It was a great crime to scourge 
a Roman uncondemned. Christ said, “Take heed that ye 
offend not one of these little ones that believe in me.” We 
should refrain from doing wrong to any one because he is a 
man. Specially we should beware of injuring those who are 
the servants and friends of Christ. He will call to account 
those who do them harm. “He that toucheth you, toucheth 
the apple of mine eye.” To those who malign or injure 
another it might be said, “ Take heed what thou doest; for 
this man is a Christian.” 

Verse 28.— To be citizens of heaven we must be born again. 
The chief captain purchased the freedom of Rome by a large 
sum, and wondered how Paul, a poor man, could have gained 
the same privilege. Paul said, “But I was free born.” 
Heavenly citizenship is not conferred by reason of rank or 
riches, but by the regenerating power of the Holy Ghost. 
* Ye must be born again.” 

Verse 29.— They may well fear who do any wrong to the 
children of God. They may be poor and weak, and unable to 
protect themselves; but mighty angels are their friends and 
God their avenger. It would be better for those who injure 
them that a millstone were hanged about their neck and they 
cast into the sea, than that they should offend or injure one 
of the little ones who believe in Christ. ‘The chief captain 
also was afraid after he knew that he was a Roman.” 

GOLDEN TEXT. 

The scribes and Pharisees professed to be great upholders 
and teachers of religion. Yet they were “ hypocrites.” Their 
religion was only a mask over their faces, so that they 
appeared to be what they were not. They defended the law 
by words, but contradicted it by actions. They observed the 
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to whom both pointed. They used their position and influ- 
ence to prevent the people accepting the gospel. They first 
murdered Christ and then his disciples. They would not 
enter the kingdom of heaven themselves, nor let others enter. 
They refused the testimony respecting Christ which was first 
of all given to them as Jews, and then they were indignant 
that any besides Jews should have the same salvation offered 
to them. They first rejected it, and then said that none else 
had a right to it. They have had successors in all ages. The 
bitterest persecutors of Christians have been found within 
the professed church and among itsleaders. Evangelical zeal 
has often been discouraged more by the “ scribes and Phari- 
sees” within the church than by “ publicans and sinners” 
outside. If men will not themselyes be saved, let them 
beware how they add to their guilt by hindering others. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


While I prayed,... I... saw him (v. 17,18). There 

are other blessings through prayer than a direct answer to 
our requests. In drawing near to God we can look for him 
to draw near to us. There is no time when we can so confi- 
dently expect to see Jesus clearly by the eye of our faith as 
while we are praying in his name, according to his invitation 
and command, When our burdens are heavy and we are 
weak, when our path is beset with dangers and we hesitate 
to move forward, when a cloud shuts down about us and we 
fear as we enter into the cloud, then if we pray in a sense of 
need and in simple faith, we may hope to see our Saviour close 
at hand, and to recognize in him one who is able and ready 
to bear our burdens, to give us strength and guidance, to be 
with us in whatever trial we are called to, and to bring us 
through all clouds into light and gladness and peace. 
Make haste (v.18). Promptness in doing is as important 
in God’s service as patience in enduring. The sooner a duty 
is attended to, a danger is turned from, or an error is cor- 
rected, the better. If we are in the wrong place, we ought to 
“make haste” and get out of it. If we are engaged in a bad 
business, we ought to “ make haste” and quit it. If we are 
pursuing an improper or an unwise course of conduct, we 
ought to “ make haste ” and dodifferently. If we are indulg- 
ing a habit which we should not wish fastened upon us per- 
manently, we ought to “make haste” and break away from 
it. If we have wronged another, we ought to “ make haste” 
and repair the injury. If we have wounded another's feel- 
ings, we ought to “ make haste” and express regret for. our 
conduct. We cannot be too prompt in meeting every respon- 
sibility which is upon us for the time being. We need never 
fear that it would have been better for us to have delayed 
doing right. 

I will send thee far hence (v. 21). God always has a place 
for his children. If they are not wanted in one sphere, they 
are in another. Their place may be “ far hence;” far from 
the sphere which they long to fill; far from their present 
circle of companionship; in quite another profession and 
line of service from that which they have felt sure they 
were intended for; but wherever it is, it is the only place for 
them to bein. The far-off place which God chooses is better 
than any place nearer which is the disciple’s preference. God 
sometimes comes to a teacher in his class, to a superintendent 
at the head of his school, to a pastor in a delightful field of 
labor, to a father or a mother in a pleasant home, to astudent 
in the middle of his college career, to a business man in a 
work for which he seems eminently fitted, and says to the 
surprised hearer, “I will send thee far hence.” When God 
speaks that word, no child of his may hold back from a prompt 
and hearty acquiescence. The only proper response to such 
an announcement is, ‘ Even so, Father, for so it seems good 
in thy sight.” 

Away with such a fellow from the earth (v. 22). There is 
nothing which makes men generally more indignant against 
one who differs with them, than the claim on his part that he 
is acting by God's direction. If they have made up their 
minds that they are right and he is wrong, they are ready to 
cry, “ Away with him,” if he declares that he is God’s servant 
in the work which they oppose. They seldom want to argue 
the case with him. They are not open to conviction. Their 
wish is to crush out the man who dares to assert that God 
approves what they condemn. Herein is proof of their narrow 
bigotry. In fact, whenever any of us are inclined to say, 
concerning one who claims to conscientiously differ with us 
about the facts of nature, the doctrines of the Bible, or the 
demands of morality, “‘ Away with such a fellow from the 
earth,” it is evident that we are unwilling to inquire fairly 
whether the man, or ourselves, has God's approval. 

Ts it lawful for you? (v. 25.) That is always an important 
question, when any step is to be taken. Not, ‘“CanI do it?” 
“ Would I like to do it?” ‘“ Would it be easy?” ‘“ Would it 
look well?” ‘Would it be safe?”—but, “Isit right?” “Is 
it in accordance with the commandments of God?” “ Is it 
consistent with the requirements of my Saviour’s injunctions?” 





ceremonies and extolled the prophecies, but rejected the Christ 


amusement, in considering any proposition for money-making, 


“Is it lawful for me?” In choosing our business, in seeking 


or honor-getting, in looking to our companionships, in purpos- 

ingto say or write or do that which opens before us as a possi- 
| bility, this question ought not to be unheeded, “Is it lawful 
for us?” 


The chief captain also was afraid (vy. 29). No man is truly 
courageous who does not know enough to be afraid—afraid to 
be fool-hardy, afraid to be out of his place, afraid to neglect 
his duty, afraid to do wrong. It is a shame to any man to 
never be afraid. It is an evidence of bravery for a man to 
say, at a proper time, that he is afraid. A man or aboy does 
well to be afraid to go needlessly into temptation, afraid to 
use intoxicating beverages even moderately, afraid to get into 
the habit of playing games of chance, afraid to remain 
unnecessarily with evil companions, afraid to seek intercourse 
with “ familiar spirits,” afraid to abandon the custom of reading 
the Bible and of praying in private at regular seasons, afraid 
to defy God by deliberately breaking his laws or dishonoring 
his name. It is a good thing to be afraid at the right time, 
and then to be controlled by one’s fears. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Review the previous lesson, calling for the various headings 
as they were given from the blackboard and questioning upon 
each one. 


Where was Paul when he asked the chief captain to suffer 
him to speak to the people? Paul had spoken for Christ in 
many and strange places: in prison, on Mars’ Hill, by the river- 
side, the sea-shore, in the work-shop, the school-house, and the 
market-place. This time it was on the stairway of a prison, 
and the chains drew tight and sounded heavily on his wrist 
as he lifted his bound hand and beckoned to the people to 
hear. He stood above them, and, facing them all, he began to 
talk in the Hebrew language, which was understood by all 
the Jews. 


The Roman captain was glad to let Paul speak, because he 
hoped to. find out who he was and what he had done; but 
Paul's speech did this captain no good, for he could not 
understand one word. He saw how the people listened, and 
how the confusion changed to perfect stillness. 


WHAT DID PAUL SAY? 


Perhaps some children have learned at home all about Paul's 
speech. Encourage as many as can do so to answer freely. 
Paul told them in a few words the story of his life, the same 
story we have been studying for months. They thought that 
he did not like the Jews, and that he preached against their 
worship ; but he told them that he himself was a Jew, brought 
up as strictly as any of them. He told how zealous he 
had been towards God, as they thought they were that very 
day. What does zealous mean ? 


Paul was eager to do everything he could for the glory of 
God; and the Jews thought also that they were. Paul told 
them that he once bated the Christians as they did, and that he 
then thought he honored God when he bound and put in prison 
men and women who believed in Christ. He said the high- 
priest and elders could remember and tell them how he had 
letters from them to the elders of the synagogues in other 
places giving him permission to bring the Christians bound to 
Jerusalem to be tried and punished there. What strange 
thoughts he must have had when he remembered all this and 
felt himself then a prisoner, the chains clanking as he stood 
there waiting to be tried! Then he told them the story you 
can tell so well, about his journey to Damascus. What was 
he going there for? What shone upon him at noon? What 
did the voice say tohim? What did Saul answer? Who 
besides Saul saw the light? Where was hetold to go? Who 
came to him in Damascus and called him “brother Saul?” 
Who had chosen Paul to be an apostle and servant and be a 
witness for Christ in so many lands? 


Then Paul told them that in their own city, while he prayed 
in the temple, Jesus came and spoke to him in a vision. 
Does it not seem as if that might have shown them plainly, 
that when he became a Christian he still loved and wor- 
shiped in their temple? And it ought to have proved to 
them that Jesus knew their hearts, and all they would do, and 
the very things they were doing then. 
to go away from Jerusalem because they would not believe 
his word. Paul told them how he answered, “ Lord, they 
know that I imprisoned and beat in every synagogue 
them that believed on thee.” How well Paul remembered 
everything! How well he remembered that most dreadful 
scene of all when he stood by and held the clothing for the 
furious men who hurled the stones that killed that holy man 
who died, as Christ did, praying for his murderers. Who 
was that? Do you remember the words of Stephen’s two 
dying prayers? What were they ? 

Paul told them what Jesus bade him do because the Jews 
knew how he had persecuted the Christians, and because they 
, would not believe him. Jesussaid to Paul, “ Depart, for I will 

send thee far hence to the Gentiles.” They had been silent 
; until they heard that hated word,—Gentiles; then their 
| pent, up rage burst out in shrieks of scorn and hate.—* Away 
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For Jesus told Paul- 
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with such a fellow from the earth, for it is not fit that he 
should live!” : 

Against whom did the Jews once before raise such cries? 
How did they want Jesus to be killed? The Jews meant 
that Paul should die; they would have killed him on the spot 
if they could ; and they were only putting into words what 
they wanted to have done. They were so angry that they 
could not show it all in shouts and words; they could not 
touch Paul and tear him to pieces then, for he was out of 
reach on the castle stairs, in the midst of armed men, and they 
showed their rage by tearing their own outside clothing, 
shaking their garments, and throwing dust in the air. That 
seems very strange to us, but people in those countries do just 
so now when they are very angry. The captain could not 
understand it; but at such a burst of hate coming after Paul's 
words, he thought of course the prisoner had confessed to the 
crowd some part of his misdeeds. He determined to torture 
him and make him tell it all. So he ordered the soldiers to 
bring him into the castle and scourge him, and see if that 
would bring out the truth. 

The soldiers obeyed. They bound him down with leather 
straps, after they had stretched him out against a pillar or 
whipping-post. An officer, called a centurion, was appointed 
to stand by and see the right number of blows given to the 
prisoner. Where had Paul been scourged before? The 
centurion stood by and saw them binding Paul fast, and the 
whip all ready to be used upon him. Paul turned to him 
and asked a question, “ Is it lawful for you to scourge a man 
that isa Roman, and uncondemned?” The man started as if 
a blow had come upon himself. He stopped the hand of the 
one ready to bring the knotted lash down on the prisoner, 
and then went quickly to the chief captain and said, “ Take 
heed what thou doest, for thisman is a Roman.” The centurion 
and captain both knew there was a law against striking a free 
man among the Romans, and they were frightened to think 
they had so nearly done it. The captain questioned Paul— 
“Art thou a Roman?” “ Yes,” was Paul’s answer. The 
captain was surprised, and said it cost himself a great deal of 
money to buy his freedom. Paul said, “ But I was free born.” 

Money could buy the right to be a citizen of Rome, or it 
was given sometimes as a reward for some brave action. We 
do not know how Paul's father had gainedit; but we know 
that Paul was a freeman, and that the captain could not have 
had him scourged without disgracing himself and perhaps 
being punished. 

The thongs were quickly unbound, though Paul was kept 
in the castle ; perhaps he was still chained to the two soldiers 
until the next day. He was far safer there than anywhere 
else, for the Jews would have killed him if he had been set 
free. The captain was afraid to do anything when he found 
that his prisoner was a Roman, and so he concluded to call a 
meeting of the rulers of the Jews to try Paul. 

To whom did Paul make his speech? What is the name of 
this lesson? Did the Jews think they were right in their 
worship of God? Did they think it was because they loved 
God so well that they were ready to kill one whom they 
thought did not worship in all the forms they did? They 
were selfish and cruel; they thought nobody was right except 
themselves; they blamed Paul before they knew whether he 
deserved blame or not. Thatis the meaning of being bigoted— 
for a person to think no one else right but those who think 
exactly as themselves. There were jast such people living in 
the time of Jesus. They hated him because he taught that 
they must love God with all their hearts, and repent of sin, 
and be saved through faith in his Son; and that whosoever 
believed on him should have everlasting life. That was what 
Paul preached to Gentiles as well as Jews, and they hated 
him for it. They believed in all the forms of worship, the 
blood of the lambs, and the number of offerings, while their 
hearts were full of sin, and their hands ready to take the life 
of those who did not believe as they did. To such men Jesus 
spoke our golden text. Have it repeated; and tell the chil- 
dren the whole verse, explaining its meaning. Let them see 
how Jesus, whose life was love, and whose words and actions 
were all kindness and mercy, could only say, ‘“ Woe to them!” 
It will be enough to explain that they were hypocrites 
because, while they pretended to serve God so faithfully, they 
hated those who loved him, and had no true love to him in 
their own hearts. 

Review upon the action of the Jews to Paul—how they 
received what he said—and thus try to make plain the title 
of the lesson, which 1s an unfortunate one for little ones. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Tumuttuovs Acts.—The tumultuous demands against Paul 
were similar to those now made in Persia against evil rulers 
and other notable offenders. Describing these scenes, Paxton 
says of the people: “They carry their complaints against 
their governors by companies, consisting of several hundreds, 
and sometimes of a thousand ; they repair to that gate of the 
palace nearest to which their prince is most likely to be, 
where they set themselves to make the most horrid cries, 
tearing their garments, and throwing dust into the air, at 
the same time demanding justice.” 


ScourGinc.—Methods of scourging in Oriental lands vary 





greatly. Among the Jews, scourging was inflicted in two 
different ways: either with thongs or whips made of ropes 
or straps of leather; or by means of rods, twigs, or branches 
taken from some tree. The offender was stripped from his 
shoulders to his middle, and tied by his arms to a short pillar, 
in order that his back might be more fully exposed to the 
lash. Among the Arabians the custom is to place the 
prisoner in an upright position upon the ground, with his 
hands and feet tightly bound together. The executioner 
stands before him, and with a short stick strikes him with a 
quick motion upon his knees, thereby causing exquisite pain. 
The Romans also used the scourge as a means of punishment ; 
the instruments employed by them were sticks or staves, rods, 
and whips, or lashes. 


RoMAN CITIZENsHIP.—Tully, in one of his orations against 
Verres, says: “O Liberty, I love thy charming name! And 
these our Porcian and Sempronian laws, how admirable! It 
is a crime to bind a Roman citizen, but an unpardonable one 
to beat him.” 


PRorTecTIoN BY THE Fiac.—In war, in tumult, or in other 
danger from the hand of men, travelers know the protecting 
power of the flag of their nation. The flag unfurled above 
the house, or flung from its windows, is a sure defense in all 
ordinary outbreaks. 





BLACKBOARD. 
BY HENRY PLANT. 
Part 1. 
PAUL ON THE STAIRS; THE MULTITUDE IN THE COURT BELOW 


| THEY, He, 
SEEKING TO KILL LONGING TO SAVE 
| Him. THEM. | 
| 











Paul speaks; tells them he was born a Jew, brought up by 
Gamaliel, that he persecuted believers in Jesus even to death, 
but Jesus met him in the way, humbled him, chose him for 
a witness, and sent him to the Gentiles. 


Part 2. 








Jews’ CRY: | | 
AWAY WITH HIM! 

| Pauu's victory (v. 25, 29). 
CAPTAIN'S COMMAND: | 
| ScourGE HIM! 





CENTRAL TRUTH. 





CHRISTIAN COURAGE WINS VICTORIES. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


Acts 23: 17. A trance. Or, rapture, whereby he was 
transported out of himself, and put into a mental state 
in which he could discern objects beyond the apprehension of 
man’s natural powers. ... Some... would identify this 
“ecstasy” with the vision to which Paul alludes in 2 Cor. 
12: 2; and would establish by this coincidence the date of the 
composition of that epistle. But as the apostle had so many 
similar revelations in the course of his like, and as the char- 
acter of this vision is so unlike that described in 2 Cor. 12: 2, 
the conjecture that they are the same must be pronounced 
vague and improbable.— Hackett. 


V.18. And saw him. The construction is continued from 
the verse preceding (it came to pass that I was ina trance), and 
that I saw him, i. e., saw him again, with obvious allusion to 
the sight recorded in v. 14, where precisely the same verbal 
form is used in Greek. The person here meant, therefore, is 
the same as there, to wit, the Just One, i.e., the Messiah. 
His name may be suppressed because Paul was unwilling to 
offend his hearers by the unnecessary repetition or obtrusion 
of what he believed, but they did not.— Alexander. 


V.19. Lord, they know. It often occurs that faithful ser- 
vants of God imagine that a special blessing would attend 
their labors in a particular place rather than elsewhere. But 
God says, “ Nay, thou errest!” and sends them away from 
the spot where they wished to remain.— Brandt. 


V. 21. Depart. The apostle showed great fortitude in thus 
boldly declaring, on this occasion, his mission to the Gentiles ; 
but, as the Jews of Asia were his hearers, this expression 
immediately renewed the cause of their former clamor.— 
Newcome. 


V. 22. This word. Not the word “ Gentiles,” as the English 
reader may suppose, for it 1s not the last word in the Greek 
sentence, and “ word” will bear a wider meaning, such as 
that of saying, proposition, or expression. The “ word” 
meant is no doubt the last part of Paul's discourse, in wh?th 
he undertook to justify his mission to the Gentiles on the 
ground of an express divine command, and more especially 
the last verse, in which that command is given in its very 
words.— Alexander. 


It is not fit that he should live. They judged him as they 
had judged Stephen before, of speaking against Moses and the 
temple, by preaching such a doctrine of the universal exten- 
sion of the gospel, so contrary to their exclusive ideas of the 
ancient covenant.—Jacobus. 


V. 23. Cast off their clothes. In their insanity they forget 
that Pan] is safe from their power in Roman hands, and throw 





off their clothes to inflict upon him the fate of Stephen.— 
Whedon. 


They tossed up their clothes, and threw dust into the air ; 
by these wild gestures, which indicated their fury, wae 
implied that they themselves would gladly accomplish all 
that they meant when they cried, “ Away with him trom the 
earth.” —Lechler. 


V. 24. Evamined by scourging. The tribune, who was 
upacquainted with the language of the country, did not under- 
stand the apostle, and could not comprehend the cause of the 
exasperation of the people—De Wette. 


V. 25. As they bound him with thongs. While, with the 
thongs, a sort of leathern gear, they are binding him to the 
post for the scourge, he addresses to the centurion, who is 
charged with the execution of the sentence, the inquiry in 
form, the remonstrance in fact, of verse 25.— Abbott. 


V. 26. This man is a Roman. It may excite surprise that 
the centurion believed Paul's word so readily. We have the 
explanation of this in the fact that a false claim of this nature 
was easily exposed, and liable to be punished with death. It 
was almost an unprecedented thing, that any one was so fool- 
hardy as to assert the privilege without being entitled to it.— 
Hackett. 


V. 27. With a great sum obtained I this freedom. The 
sale of such rights was undoubtedly a common practice in the 
reign of Claudius, and was especially promoted by his infa- 
mous wife Messalina, who at first exacted the highest prices, 
but afterwards expressed her contempt for the distinction, by 
allowing men to purchase it for almost nothing.— Alexander. 


But I was free born. The original even more strongly 
indicates the superiority of Paul's privilege. He knew how 
to stand upon his rights, and assert his —— position. In 
this case it saved him from an unjust punishment, and gave 
—- opportunity of appearing beiore the Sanhedrim.— 
Riddle. 


V. 29. They departed. They that were appointed to examine 
him by scourging quitted the spot; they departed from him 
lest they should run themselves into a snare.— Henry. 


The chief captain also was afraid. Thus the Lord exalts 
his servants, even when they seem to have been crushed. 
While they bear the image of the cross in humility and 
ignominy, the image of the Saviour, which decorates them, 
invests them with such honor and authority that even 
ungodly men are alarmed, and withdraw from them.— 
Brandt. 


V. 30. Commanded the chief priesis and all their cowncil to 
——— That is, the Sanhedrim to be formally convened. 
Note here the power to order a Sanhedrim to try this case, 
assumed by the Roman officers and acquiesced in on their part. 
—Brown. 


Brought Paul down. From his prison in the castle to the 
lower place where the Sanhedrim assembled. According to 
Jewish tradition, that body transferred its sittings at length 
from Gazith, an apartment in the inner temple, to a room on 
Mount Zion, near the bridge over the Tyropean. It was here, 
probably, that the council met at this time; for Lysias and 
his soldiers would not have presumed to enter the sacred part 
of the temple.— Hackett. 





THE CASTLE OF ANTONIA. 


{From Conybeare and Howson’s “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul.”j 


If we were to remount to the earlier history of the temple, 
we might perhaps identify the tower of Antonia with the 
“palace” of which we read in the book of Nehemiah (2: 8; 
7: 2). It was certainly the building which the Asmonean 
princes erected for their own residence under the name of 
Baris. Afterwards rebuilt with greater strength and splen- 
dor by the first Herod, it was named by him, after his 
Romanizing fashion, in honor of Mark Antony. Its situa- 
tion is most distinctly marked out by Josephus, who tells us 
that it was at the north-western corner of the Temple area, 
with the cloisters of which it communicated by means of stair- 
cases (Acts 21: 35, 40). It is difficult, however, to detine 
the exact extent of ground which it covered in its renewed 
form, during the time of the Herods. There is good reason 
tor believing that it extended along the whole northern side 
of the great Temple court, from the north-western corner, 
where it abutted on the city, to the north-eastern, where it 
was suddenly stopped by the precipice which fronted the 
valley ; and that the tank, whieh is now popularly called the 
Pool of Bethesda, was part of the fosse which protected it on 
the north. Though the ground on which the tower of Antonia 
stood was lower than that of the temple itself, yet it was raised 
to such a height that at least the south-eastern of its four 
turrets commanded a view of all that went on within the 
temple, and thus, both in position and in elevation, it was in 
ancient Jerusalem what the Turkish governor's house is 
now,—whence the best view is obtained over the enclosure of 
the mosque of Omar. But this is an inadequate comparison. 
If we wish to realize the influence of this fortress in reierence 
to political and re:igious interests, we must turn rather to that 
which is the most humiliatuung spectacle in Christendom, the 
presence of the Turkish troops at the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, where they are stationed to control the fury of the 
Greeks and Latins at the most solemn festival of the Chris 
tian year. Such was the office of the Roman troops that were 
quartered at the Jewish festivals in the fortress of Antonia 
Within its walls there were barracks for at least a thousand 
soldiers. Not that we are to suppose that all the garrison in 
Jerusalem was always posted there. It is probable that the 
usual quarters of the “ whole cohort” (Matt. 27: 27), or the 
greater part of it, were towards the western quarter of the 
city, in that “praetorium” (John 18: 28), or Official resi- 
dence, where Jesus was mocked by the soldiers, and on 
the tessellated pavement in front ot which Pilate sat, and 
condemned the Saviour of the world. But at the time of the 
greater festivals, when a vast concourse of people, jull of 
religious fanaticism and embitvered by hatred of their rulers, 
flocked into the Temple courts, it was found necessary to order 
a strong military force into Antonia, and to keep them under 
arms, so that they might act immediately and promptly in 
the case of any outbreak. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 


Ontario and Quebec, Provincial, at Guelph, Ont, 
Kansas, State, at Ottawa. 
Vermont, State, at Bennington 
New Hampshire, State, at Nashua 
N w Jersey, State, at Paterson... 


October 9-11 
October 16-18 
October 23-25 
November 5-7 
November 13-15 

















NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
[Information whereby this directory may be made more complete 
& specially desired.) 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Principal 
Cavan, of Knox College. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Union Normal class every Thursday in the 
Y. M. C. A. Hall, Conducted, Part 1, by the Rev. E. M. Saunders ; 
Part 2, by the Rey, Dr. R. F, Burns. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Meionaon, every 
Saturday at noon. Also, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, at 
3p. m., Saturday. Both led by the Rey. H. M. Parsons. 

Hartford, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 3 
vy. m., in Lecture-room of Center Church. 

New Haven, Conn., meeting of the Sunday School Union on the second 
Monday evening of each month. Normal class on all other Monday 
evenings ; all in Center Church Chapel. 

Rochester, N. Y.. Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4p.m., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 


Elmira, N. Y., Union Normal class in the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 

New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4p. m., in the 
Fulton Street Chapel. Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Lecture-room. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M, C. A. Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 p. m., in 
the Y, M. C, A, Rooms. 


Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Satur- 
day, at 6 p. m., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, 
8 p.m, in the Y, M.C, A. Hall. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Cleveland, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 p.m, inthe Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Dayton, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 7.30 
p. m., in the Y. M. C. A, Parlor. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
8p. m., inthe Y. M.C, A. Hall. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 620 Locust Street. Also, Teachers’ Normal 
class and Lesson Study every Thursday in the First Presbyterian 
Church, corner Fourteenth Street and Lucas Place, at8 p.m. Teach- 
ers’ Association (Union) meets for Institute work the first Tuesday 
evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congregational Church. 

Alton, Ill., Union Normal class on the second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings of each month, in the First Baptist Church. 

Springfield, Ill., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
noon, in the Y. M. ©, A. Hall. 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. Also Normal class every Saturday from 11 to 12 4.m., 
and Eclectic class every Monday from 3 to4 p.m.; both in the Y, M, 
©. A, Parlor, and both conducted by Mr. B, F. Jacobs. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Normal class (Union), the first and 
third Wednesday evenings of each month. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Ottawa, Kansas, Teachers’ Normal class on the first and third Tuesday 
evenings of each month, in the different churches, 


Denver, Col., Sunday School Union meets the second Tuesday evening 
of each month. 


MR. MOODY IN VERMONT. 


Mr. Moody is to spend October in Vermont, pushing 
his work on a somewhat different plan from that hitherto 
followed. The Rutland Herald and Globe publishes a full 
report of a conference upon this work, which was held in 
Bellows Falls on Tuesday, September 18. 
from this report will prove interesting. 

About fifty representatives of churches of different denominations 
in all parts of the state met at the Baptist Church in Bellows Falls 
Tuesday afternoon, to confer with Mr. Moody and each other in 
reference to the evangelical work of the state... . Mr, Moody 
then stated the object of the meeting. He said that after laboring 
in the large cities, he now desired rest, and if the pastors and 
members of the churches desired it, he would begin the first of 
October to hold meetings in a few of the largest and most central 
towns in the state. There must be unity of sentiment and effort, 
where he went; for more could be done in one week where the 
people were united, than in a month where they were not united, 
He proposed to make four or five attacks on the state, and thought 
it best to stay a month in a place, and influence the whole state by 


Some items 
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kindling a few central fires, It would take time to accomplish 
anything. He thought it would take about four weeks to shake 
up St, Albans. He wished to hear from representatives of differ- 
ent towns in order to lay out his campaign, 

The Rev. J. Tabor of Bellows Falls expressed an earnest desire to 
have an attack made at that point, which was central as to a large 
section whose people would co-operate in the plans of Mr. Moody. 
The Rev. Mr. Spencer of St. Albans wanted meetings held there. 
... The Rev. Mr. Griffith of Burlington, speaking for the largest 
town, said that Burlington was ready for these evangelists, the 
churches were united. He claimed seventeen thousand population 
for that city, a large proportion of which was non-church-going 
The Rev. G. B. Safford of the same place seconded the remarks of 
Mr. Griffith, and gave some account of the accommodations for 
large meetings which would be available. When Mr. Moody called 
for the next largest town, the pastor of the Methodist Church in 
Middlebury arose and urged its claims saying among other things 
that the college there was a promising point of attack, that the 
people of the surrounding towns would come to Middlebury, the 
center of Addison County, to unite in the meetings. The Rev. 
E. P. Hooker also urged the claims of Middlebury, and said that it 
needed the impulse to Christian work which might be expected 
from the preaching of Mr. Moody and his associates, President 
Hulbert, in behalf of the college and also in behalf of the university 
at Burlington, hoped that those towns would be visited by the 
evangelists. Mr, Noble urged the importance of St. Albans as a 
central point... . 

The Rev. Mr. Johnson of Rutland spoke for the nezt largest 
place, a center for a large district, and where there were the best 
accommodations for such meetings as Mr. Moody would conduct in 
the state. His church, the Congregational, was the largest, having a 
seating capacity of one thousand two hundred in the pews, and 
more by using chairs, and a chapel annexed with parlors for in- 
quiry rooms. Mr. C. H. Farnsworth of Montpelier said that town 
had nothing to brag of, but there were many there who needed 
salvation, and many indifferent Christians. The accommodations 
for large meetings there were sufficient. The Rev. Mr. Luther 
of Bennington said there was great need of evangelistic work in 
that town, which was one of the hardest places in the state. It had 
had no revival since 1858, and was so near the corner of the state 
that it could not be well reached by influences from other towns 
more centrally located. The Rev. Mr. Henry and Mr. Franklin 
Fairbanks spoke of the need of St. Johnsbury, and the promise it 
held out to work of the kind proposed. . . . Messrs. Julius Estey, 
and C. P. Thompson urged the importance of Brattleboro asa 
strategical point, and said that the churches were ready for the 
leader who should inspire and direct their efforts. 

After hearing thus from the state, Mr. Moody said that he would 
begin with the three largest towns, and make three attacks on the 
state, and he didn’t see why a blessing might not be expected if 
all co-operated in all the towns. He and his associates would be 
ready October 1. Mr. Sankey, Major Whittle, Mr. Needham, and 
possibly Mr. Moorhouse, would come with him to preach in these 
three places. The following committee on evangelistic work was 
appointed: Messrs. F. Fairbanks, J.4f Haven, C. H. Farnsworth, 
Samuel Huntington, the Rev. J. D. Beman, and Messrs. J. J. Estey 
and Guy C. Noble. This committee is to have charge with Mr. 
Moody of the work in the state, and will provide speakers for 
places where they are desired, and as the occasion may require. 

The final decision is, that upon the first Lord’s Day of 
October, Messrs. Moody and Sankey will begin work at 
Burlington, Major Whittle at Rutland, and Mr. Needham 
at St. Albans. 


THE KINGS COUNTY CONVENTION. 


A somewhat novel but very useful exercise was ar- 
ranged for the convention of the Sunday-schools of Kings 
County, N. Y., held at the Brooklyn Tabernacle, Tuesday, 
October 2. Under ten heads, a series of seventy-five prac- 
tical questions was presented for consideration more or less 
extended. These questions were suggested by correspon- 
dents from among the workers of the county, but they will 
be found helpful on any field. This is the substance of the 
printed list : 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Is it conducive to the interest of a school to hold a Sabbath 
school prayer-meeting? If so, at what time; before or after the 
session ? 

Order in Sunday-school. 
tain it? 

Is a vacation a benefit or a damage to a Sunday-school ? 

What is the opinion of this convention respecting the recitation 
of the Apostles’ Creed as a regular Sunday-school exercise ? 

Is the Catechism a hindrance or a help in Sunday school work ? 

Has dispensing with the morning sessions in our church Sabbath 
schools proved an injury to their spiritual interests ? 

What are the qualifications entitling a Sabbath school scholar 
to promotion from the intermediate department to a Bible class? 

Should a scholar change from one class to the other at his or her 
option, or should there be a standard of promotion, as in secular 
schools? 

Is the employment of teachers who are not professed Christians 
for the best interest of the Sabbath school cause ? 

Is the use of the International series of lessons in classes of 
children under twelve years of age desirable ? 

How can the Sabbath school be made attractive, so as to please 
the ear, gladden the heart, and satisfy the soul’ 


How strict should it be? How main- 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Should superintendents supplement the teachers by remarks 
on the day's lessons ? 
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What advice can you give a superintendent who has a class in 
charge of a negligent teacher? 

How shall we get faithful teachers in Sabbath school? 

Ought the superintendent to have a review of the lesson at its 
close ? and if so, what is the best method of conducting it ? 

How long shall the opening exercises of the school be, and in 
what shall they consist ? 

When a teacher is absent, is it best to supply the place of the 
absentee by a visitor who may be present, or is it better to supply 
the place by a Bible class scholar ? 

What is the best method to secure a prompt and efficient corps 
of teachers? 

Should prizes be given for all scholars brought to Sunday-school, 
or for such scholars only as never attend any Sunday-school? 

What are the most important qualifications needed in a “ Sunday- 
school superintendent ” ? 

TEACHER'S DUTY. 

Should not every Sunday-school teacher feel it his or her duty to 
fill up the whole time allotted for teaching in the class? 

Are teachers’-meetings a necessity to the prosperity of the 
school ? 

Is it desirable to require from teachers a pledge for the faithful 
performance of their duties ? 

How shall a teacher make the most profitable use of each lesson ? 

Has the teacher’s work ended with the conversion of the 
scholar ? 


What style of teaching makes most conversions in our classes? 


BIBLE CLASSES. 
How can we best interest young people and keep them in 
school ? 
How shall we hold our young men in Sabbath school ? 
What is the best means to induce boys from sixteen to eighteen 
to leave Sabbath school ? 
SCHOLARS. 
What means can the Sunday School most effectually employ to 
secure the attendance of its scholars upon the services of the church ? 
What is the best method the Sunday-school can employ, to make 
its scholars members of the visible church of Christ ? 
INFANT CLASSES. 
Are infant class exhibitions advisable? 
What is the best method of teaching infant scholars ? 
What is the best mode of teaching an infant class of eighty chil 
dren when a qualified teacher cannot be had? 
Would a division into three or four classes be desirable ? 
LESSONS. 


Is the selection of lessons for all classes and all schools alike, 
according to the “ International system,” a better plan than to 
leave such selection to the discretion of teachers or superintendent ? 

Will it add interest to the lesson to have the scholars commit 
a portion of it to memory ” 

LIBRARIES. 


How shall our schools exercise a more efficient and discrimi- 
nating supervision over the books admitted to our libraries? 

Would it be beneficial to discard the Sunday-school library and 
distribute papers each Sabbath instead ? 

CHRISTIAN DUTY. 

How can we best teach children reverence for God, the church, 
the Sabbath school, and the aged ? 

How may the spiritual power of the Sabbath school be pro- 
moted ? 

ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS. 

Can a teacher be a sincere Christian who once assumes the 
duties of a Sunday-school class, and then neglects to attend ? 

In the preparation of the lesson, is godliness all that is necessary 
on the part of the teacher? 

What will justify the absence of a teacher from his class? 

How can we induce children to make a thorough study of the 
lesson at their homes? 

How can we best commit the Sunday-school to the anti-tubacco 
cause? 

In what way shall our Sabbath school children be best educated 
upon the subject of temperance ? 

What is the one thing needful in order to reach the hearts of 
the children and make us successful in winning souls to Christ? 

How often should teachers visit the scholars in their charge ? 

How shall we teach the Bible so that it shall always be fresh, 
new, and interesting to our scholars ? 

How can Christians reconcile their consciences with the obliga- 
tion which they have made to their divine Master, when they see 
plainly their sphere of usefulness in the Sabbath school, and yet 
shrink from the duty of a teacher ? 

If all superintendents and teachers were more sociable to each 
other, and to the scholars, would it not be more healthy for the 
Sabbath school ? 

How can lukewarm teachers be made active in doing their duty 
in the class as well as in the monthly teachers’-meeting ” 

Is dancing at Sunday-school picnics an evil ? 

Is not the object of teaching, to impress upon the minds of the 
pupil the sacredness of the Scriptures, and to give them, as far as 
possible, a clear understanding of them? 

Should tardy pupils be allowed to take their places in a class, 
when it would be an interruption to others? 


How to make the Sunday-school a still greater power than it 
already is? 


Can a teacher accomplish as much good for the cause of Christ 
after his class is converted as before ? 

What should be the great object of the Sunday-school work ? 

Should the lesson be read again by the class after reading it in 
the general exercises of the school ? 

Would the pastor, officers, and congregation of the church” 
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approve, or disapprove, of bringing into the Sunday-school (and | value of personal zeal in work for God. The Rev. Dr. P.S. 
forming a separate class, if necessary) the poor, uncared-for news- | Henson and the Rev. H. M. Sanders were announced for 
boy and bootblack of our city? If desirable, what would be | gddresses respectively in the afternoon and the evening, 
the best means of bringing them within the hearing of the word of but both of them failed to appear, wedding ceremonies at 
—? _ their homes being assigned as the reason of nonappearance 
in both cases. Whether the excuses were deemed satisfac- 
‘tory by the Convention is doubtful, but the deficiencies 
—A convention of the Sunday-school workers of Hitt | see teal tenis up in the afternoon by the Rev. Dr. 
mouth County, N. J., washeld at Asbury Park, Tuesday, | Robert Lowry, who spoke upon “Sunday-school hymnol- 
September 25. | ogy,—past and present;” and in the evening by the Rev. 
—The Sunday-school Association of Orange County, | Dr. Patton, editor of The Baptist Weekly, who spoke upon 
N. Y., will hold an institute at Port Jervis, Thursday and | « What I know about Boys.” Professor W. F. Sherwin 
Friday, October 18, 19, Professor W. F. Sherwin, conduct- | presided, and the Rev. Dr. Lowry was elected as his suc- 
ing. J, | cessor, the Rev. E. Everett Jones being retained as secre- 
—The Trenton District of the New Jersey Methodist | tary. A very sumptuous entertainment was furnished by 
Episcopal Conference held an institute for Sunday-school | the First Baptist Church, which was the host of the Con- 
teachers at Mount Holly, October 2-4. The Rev. B. C. | vention. jet 
Lippincott conducted the normal exercises, and Professor | 
W. G. Fischer, led the singing. PERSONAL, 


—The Sunday-school Convention for Essex County, | —The venerable Dr. William Patton, now of New 
N. J., will be held with the Roseville Presbyterian Church, | Haven, has just returned from his twelfth visit to 
Newark, on Wednesday, October 17. The Rev. Dr. O. H. | England. 

Tiffany speaks in the morning; the Rev. R. 8. Green in| —Lyman Abbott, D. D., editor of the Christian Union, 
the afternoon ; and the Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston in the | and Professor W. F. Sherwin, are to attend the Vermont 
evening. | State Sunday-school Convention at Bennington, October 

—tThe “Circular” has been issued for the Fourteenth | 23-25. The last-named will conduct the exercises. 
Provincial Sunday-school Convention, to be held at Guelph, 








WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The name of Bagster is closely linked with the English 
Ont., October 9-11. The programme and the general | pitje of this century. Of a wife and mother in the Bible 
arrangements for the meeting are attractive. For informa- | publishing family the Christian at Work says: 
tion in detail, address the Rev. William Millard, general | " 4 remarkable lady has passed away in London in the person of 
secretary, Toronto; or Mr. W. H. Marcon, local secretary, | Mrs. Eunice Bagster, who, had she lived a few hours longer, would 
Guelph. have completed her one hundredth year. She was the widow of 
—A convention for the Methodist Sabbath-schools of ; Mr. meng rs neo cage pret ee i the 
+P . | publisher of the Polyglot Bibles, and founder of the firm bearing 
wee a a - ws a. Seen bore = | his name. Mrs. same resided at Windsor, where she passed the 
at Norwood, September 26, 27. At one of the sessions the | whole of her long and unassuming life. When she was born, George 
lesson of the next Sunday was taught before the 1 aailth il III. was in his prime, with a young family around him. Queen 
tion by a primary class teacher, by an intermediate class | victoria took a kindly interest in the venerable lady, and two 
teacher, by an adult class teacher, and then was reviewed, | months back drove over to Windsor in order to visit one of her 
the Rev. Dr. Fife conducting the last exercise. oldest subjects. 


—The Eighth Annual Sunday-school Convention of the —Of the new Bishop of Melanesia, the New York 
East Pennsylvania Conference of the Evangelical Associa- | Observer says: 
tion, was held at Lebanon, Penn., September 18-20. One | The martyrdom of Bishop Patteson is still fresh in the minds of 
question discussed was, “Is there not in our Sunday-schools | all Christian people who are interested in missionary work, and 
a great evil of show in apparel, and how may we overcome | they will rejoice that the work to which he devoted himself is 
it?” Another was, “ Are there in our Sunday-schools any | still going forward in the field on which he fell a martyr. A 
: | 


features antagonistic to the doctrines and usages of our | @Ative of New Zealand is to be “baptized for the dead.” The new 
church?” bishop is John R. Selwyn, a son of the first Bishop of New Zea- 


; land. Upon his consecration, he received an address from the 
—A series of four lectures and four normal class exer- | Maori clergy, which contained the following interesting allusions : 


cises has been arranged for the Sunday-school Union of | “Our thoughts revert to the time when your father, Bishop 
Newark, N. J. The Rev. Dr. C. N. Syms, of Brooklyn, | Selwyn, arrived at these islands as first Bishop of New Zea- 
opened the course on Monday, September 17, with a lecture land, Whilst working among the Maories, his look was directed 
on “The Life and Character of St. Paul.” The Rev. Drs, | toward the islands beyond, sitting in darkness, with the strong 
R. 8. Storrs and Lyman Abbott, with Professor Truman desire that the light of the gospel might be carried to them. 
‘= otic : : He sailed to those islands, and the result of his work was the 
L. Backus, of Vassar College, are to follow as lecturers, at ; ea = 
: by th appointment of Mr, Patteson as bishop. Bishop Patteson en- 
intervals of about four weeks ; the normal classes, led by the tered vigorously on the work assigned to him, of which he saw 
Rev. Messrs. J. L. Hurlbut, R. 8. Green, and C. R. Barnes, 


. some results. He continued to labor until he was called to join 
and by Mr. W. F. Sherwin, alternate with the lectures. the ‘noble army of martyrs.’ Now, you are to take the place of 


that faithful soldier of Christ. The special reason that we should 
address you is that you were born at Waimate, in the midst of 
Ngapuhi; so that itis your tribe, Ngapuhi, that sends you this loving 





—By concurrent action of the Protestant Episcopal 
bishops of New York, Pennsylvania, and Long Island, 
a committee of clerical and lay members was recently ap- greeting. The Diocese of Melanesia is the daughter of the Diocese 
pointed, and has been at work during the summer in | of New Zealand, and it is very fitting that one of the sons of 
perfecting a scheme of uniform lessons adapted to the wants | New Zealand should be a bishop of the dark islands,” 
of the Episcopal Sunday-schools. The scheme decided 
upon by the committee will follow the ecclesiastical year. 
The lessons from Advent to Trinity will be on portions of 
the New Testament, and those for the Trinity season on 
portions of the Old Testament. Every Sunday a portion 
of the Church Catechism will be recited, and during the 
year the several parts will be frequently reviewed. 


—Of Henry Rogers, whose writings have done so much 
to show the place and power of the Bible in the world, the 
Christian Union has this to say : 


The author of “ The Eclipse of Faith,” “ Reason and Faith and 
other Essays,” ‘‘The Grayson Letters” and other volumes, and of 
some of the best contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review” and 
the “ Encyclopedia “Britannica,” died at his residence in North 
Wales, August 20, aged seventy years. He had been educated for 
the ministry of the Congregational churches of England, but a 
defect of voice interfered with his work as a preacher, and his life 


—Plans for work in the New York Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation during the coming winter, as matured thus far, are 
these: The October meeting will be observed by the was mainly spent in college teaching and in writing for the press. 
Concert of Prayer for Sunday-schools, at which time the | 1p poth these capacities his services to the church of Christ were 
Rev. George Miller will probably be the speaker. At great and eminent. Among English Nonconformists no man was 
the annual meeting, on November 19, the Rev. Dr. J. H.| his equal in purely literary reputation. And among English 
Vincent will daivee the address. After this will follow a | writers, of whatever school, there are few whose writings in defense 
lecture, probably by Dr. Duryea, on “ Ancient history in of the Christian faith against peveaiing infidelity have had a — 
its connection with the New Testament.” About twenty and more useful influence, His death has drawn forth expressions 

r .., | of sorrow and respect from all parts of the Kingdom. The an- 
lectures be cat the several books of the New Testament will nouncement of his death brings to mind a keen and characteristic 
then be given, one a week, in which course the Rev. Drs. remark which we heard cited from him by a learned friend of his 
Hall, Taylor, Storrs, Fowler, Weston, Ormiston, Tiffany, a few months since in the British Museum. Standing before the 
Lloyd, and others, are expected to participate. Full par- | rows of amorphous-looking “ flint chips” that are offered as evidence 
ticulars will be ready for early publication. of human design and handiwork upon the earth indefinite ages 

—The anniversary institute of the East New Jersey before Adam, we ventured the natural query whether the private 

ete #: 5 Elizabeth on Wednesda and unscientific mind would be tolerated in doubting the evidences 
Haptioh Asspsiawion wee beld “ . ‘ y of design in these rough splinters of stone. “That is just what 
pic apne piintenaee te peers ee Sega Henry Rogers was saying when I saw him a week ago,” was the 
many 1 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——_<»——. 


THE REV. WILLIAM ARNOT, * 


Mr. Arnot—who would not be called “ Doctor "—was well 
known on this side of the Atlantic as both preacher and 
writer, even before he won all hearts which felt the influence 
of his face and voice at the meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance in New York, in 1873. He was one of a brilliant galaxy 
of clergymen who ten years ago graced the Edinburgh pulpits. 
They were scarcely less distinguished in literature than in 
theology, but especially were they remarkable for an uncom- 
mon lustre and freshness and vigor of thought, and fur a hap- 
piness of methods in dealing with the social and religious 
difficulties of their time and day. From the interesting cir- 
cumstances under which each of them obtained an education; 
from the motives which, after keen self-examination, finally 
impelled them to enter on the work of the ministry which 
they so splendidly adorned ; and from the special interest that 
gathers round them, owing to the parts they took in the trying 
ordeal of the disruption of the Scottish Church,—they were 
more than any other like number of Scotch theologians who 
could be named, peculiarly and strongly representative of 
the best and most striking elements in the Scotch national 
character. They were of the class of men who, as if by magic, 
can gather half a nation into a powerful religious organiza- 
tion ; and it must be remembered that, although the Scotch 
are, perhaps, as a people, more interested in religious matters 
than any other people in the world, the Scotch head is one 
of the hardest to move out of its beaten tracks in religion or 
philosophy. And, finally, they were all the truest, most 
earnest friends of the working-man, and the ruthless excoria- 
tors of moderatism of every kind. 

They are all dead now—except Professor Blaikie. First, 
there was Candlish, the sinewy, agile dialectician, the pro- 
found exegetical divine. He was a little, wizened, shy-look- 
ing man, with a tremendous forehead; but insignificant-look- 
ing as he was, he wasthe Bismarck of the Free Church. Then 
there was Hanna,—author of “ Heaven our Home,” and of a 
“ Life of Christ” and biography of his father-in-law, Chal- 
mers,—the direct opposite of Candlish in externals. He was 
a pale, spiritual-looking man, with a rather weak voice, but 
with a calm, sweet style and etherealness of thought that 
drew to him one of the most refined congregations in the city. 
Guthrie, the humanitarian and eloquent preacher, then, too, 
stooped in his strange, ungainly way over a dense array of 
faces which he could at any moment electrify. Oswald Dykes, 
the fervent, rapid rhetorician and earnest Christian worker 
drew his crowds easily. Dean Ramsay, (the only one of the 
brilliant number notof the Free Church,) the antiquarian, and 
author of the excellent “ Reminiscences of Scotch Life and 
Character,” an enthusiastic nationalist, but as enthusiastic an 
evangelical Christian minister, led the brilliant St. John’s 
congregation, a stone’s-throw from Candlish’s ever-open 
church. And Arnot, the practical preacher, who was so full 
of the love of nature that he frequently took his texts from 
what he had met with in his walks, seemed, with his florid 
complexion, jocund expression, and manly, well-developed 
frame, to bring into his church with him a breath of fresh, 
country air, and a blink of sunshine, whenever he entered 
his pulpit. He was, perhaps, the best beloved of all, and drew 
the greatest numbers of promiscuous, never-go-to-church vis- 
itors, to his popular evening services, which were particularly 
fresh, hearty, and captivating. He had the knack—not quite 
common among Scotch clergymen—of dropping his sermon or 
lecture into what we understand in America as a “ talk” and 
a manner of illustration so apt and pleasant that the sermon 
often transferred itself in its entirety to the hearer’s memory. 
He seemed to take more pleasure in American society, where 
form and ceremony are less studied than in similar company 
at home. The call for speeches, which is so frequent here, did 
not embarrass him, but was always responded to heartily and 
pleasantly. 

The history of his early days Mr. Arnot has written for us 
himself as none other could do it. Some readers may think 
that it descends to too minute details, but, as he pleads in his 
characteristic introduction, it should be to all an interesting 
study to note how every little circumstance in the life of the 
boy, every influence, good and evil, to which he was exposed, 
combined to mould the character of the man. Indeed, itseems 
a matter of regret that the Autobiography comes to an end so 
soon and so abruptly ; but the writer of the Memoir has done 
good work, and has not been too profuse with her selections 
from Her father’s correspondence. His letters to his intimate 
friends are very interesting, and throw much light on his 
simple, manly character in all its phases. Some letters over- 
flow with playfulness and sparkle with humor ; others are full 
of serious thoughts on the most solemn subjects ; andin many, 
the grave and the humorous lie side by side in very close 
contact, but never mingled so as to jar on the strictest sense 


| of propriety. Inde I iter seems i in hi 
answer,—‘ that it seems strange that these gentlemen who refuse to | propriety. Indeed, the writer seems to give way in his 





held by the Association. The sermon was preached at the 
morning session by the Rev. E. Everett Jones, of New 
Market. From Numbers 25: 10-13, he enforced the 





admit the evidence of design in the whole material universe should | * AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE Rev. WitniAM Arnor. And Memoir by his 


be so outrageously indignant with any of us if we hesitate for a daughter, Mrs. A. Fleming. 12mo, pp. 511. Cloth, $2.00. New York: 





moment to admit the evidence of design in a flint chip!”’ 


Robert Carter and Brothers, 
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correspondence to his humorous side to a much 
fuller and even more pleasing degree than 
either Guthrie or Norman MacLeod. In 


short, as we consider that there is no kind of 


reading so profitable or attractive as the lives 
of sterling men, we heartily recommend this 
volume to the world as one of the most grati- 
fying accessions to our list of good memoirs. 


Vest-Pocket Series: “ |'avorite 
(1 vol. each,) by Lord Byron, 8. I. Coleridge, 
Robert Southey, Sir Walter Scott, and Fried- 
rich von Schiller; ‘‘ Horatius and Virginia,” 
and “Lake Regillus,” and other poems, by 
Lord Macaulay ; ‘The Tale,” by J 
Goethe; ‘The Lay of the Bell,” by 
translated by Lord Lytton; “ Winter,” by 
James Thomson ; “ The Pleasures of Hope,” 
by Thomas Campbell; “ Mrs. Browning,” by 
E. C. Stedman. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co.—The publishers of this pretty series, which 
challenges no criticism as to its editing or its 
mechanical execution, intend to conclude its 
issue with an even hundred volumes, and 
so they are hurrying it toward completion at 
the rate of four volumes a week. The present 
dozen is a good illustration of the scope and 
execution of the whole. The selections from 
the standard English poets give the choicest 
of their shorter pieces, a preference being, of 
course, given to lyrics, The splendid classical 
lays of Macaulay are so long that the six fill 
two volumes. Lord Lytton’s translations 
from Schiller are not very literal, but “ The 
Glove” and “The Diver” can never be 
driven from the school reading-books in the 
spirited form which he gave them. Campbell 
and Thomson's stately phrase is not yet fos- 
silized; andin an admirable, but we think 
over-enthusiastic, criticiam of Mrs. Browning, 
from his Victorian poets volume, Mr. Stedman 
furnishes a good introduction to the works of 
one of the most distinguished of recent writers. 


) ” 
Poenis, 


. W. von 
Schiller, 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ag books received will be promp ptly noticed under 
this h he interests of our readers will guide 
us in making further notice.) 


Lake Reormuivs, Ivey, and other Lays, By Lord 
Mavaulay, (Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 96. 
Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: James R. ‘Usgood 
(Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelting rer.) 


Furure Revtorous Poricy or America. 
of Eleven Great Living Questions. 
Riley Halstead. 12mo, pp. 218, 
nati; Hitcheock & Walden, 


Horativs axp Vinginta, By Lord Macaulay. 
Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 94. Cloth, 
Roaton: James R. Osgood & Co, 
sen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Favorite Poems. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Series.) 32mo, pp 122. Cloth, 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
Hauelfinger,) 


A Discussion 
By William 
Cloth, Cinein- 


(Vest- 


50 cents 


50 cents. Boston 


Lectures or Josern Cook. 
York: 


&vo, pp. 90, 
The Religious Newspaper Agency. 


& Co. 


(Claxton, Rem- 


Vest-Pocket 


(Claxton, Remsen, & 


Paper. New 


49 Nassau street, N. Y. He will send a 74- 
page finely illustrated catalogue free to all 
desiring it. 


You have in the Pastor's Study Bible the 
best analytical and verbal concordances, 
tables of money, weights, measures, Hebrew 
times and festivals, progress of the seasons, 
prophecies of Christ, titles of Christ, proper 
names in the Bible accentuated and defined, 
harmony of the gospels, charts, etc. Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York. Depository, 
1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Few, if any, of the Sunday-school papers, 
uniformly keep before the mind of the young 
reader the one all-important question of the 
salvation of the soul. The Labor of Love 
published by Edwin A. Wilson, Springfield, 
Illinois, is often commended as excelling in 
this particular. Adding to this the fact that 
it is finely illustrated and beautifully printed, 
it certainly should have a place in every 
Sunday-school. 


Exrensive Art GaLLery.—Next to the 
Bible, no book is more useful than Webster’s 
Dictionary. The Unabridged is an extensive 
art-gallery, containing over three thousand 
engravings, representing almost every ani- 
mal, insect, reptile, implement, plant, etc., 
which we know anything about. It is a 
vast library, giving information on almost 
every mentionable subject. It indeed has 
been well remarked that it is the most 
remarkable compendium of human knowl- 
edge in our language.-—Household Advocate. 
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A correct statement of the eiaabidien of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
24,000 
Advertisers are free to examine 


week, 
copies. 
the subscription list at any time. 


The edition this week is 


Durina the past winter no less than 
Sabbath schools, and other 
organizations in New York and vicinity, were 
entertained with an i//wminated lecture by 


seventy churches, ‘ 


Prof. P. W. Bedford. 


hosts of others. 
Prof. P. W. Bedford, P. 
York City. 


OQ. Box 1738, New 


A Musica Invention.—Mason’s Charts, 
advertised on the last page, are highly 
It is 
they really enable 
play on the | ——— 


recommended by musical authorities. 
claimed for them that “ 
one in a few hours’ 
piano or orzan,” 


time to 


Ir you wis) to cure your cough, use Spen- 
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North 
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for sample box. 
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* The Bibie Outweighs Al Other Books.” Size, 22x28 
‘Yeaches—Ist, The superiority of the ‘Bible; : 
2d, The adaptation of the Scriptures to all ages, 


Sample copy sent, oosianh 
nd postal card for 


Address, J. F. DAVIS, Williamsport, Pa. 


With one dip of this Pen in cold water it will 
write an entire page,and is indelible for marking 
clothing. Agents wanted in every city and town in 
1 will send sample on receipt of 10 
cents, or three for 25 cents, together with my whole- 


A book of marvelous beauty and richness in 
Gives the very 


wonders and 
bright gems household treasures. Endorsed by the 


Sam- 
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lowa College, Grinnell; Rev. C. @. Trusdell, Mrs. 


Secretary of War, Washington, D 


for $160. Ry than 150 coun- 
m. Now is the 


I am oon Texas Land War- 

rants good for 640 acres of as 

good land as there is in the State, 
t fro 


artin, Esq., and National Banks, 
Wm. Fawcett, Rev. J. H. Gilruth, Pres't Magoun, 
W. F. Crafts, cadveg? Hon, “~Y¢ Ww. McCrary, 


C. H. KENT, Davenport, Iowa. 





WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE 8T., PHILAD’A. 


Hearse, Carriages, &c.. furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal Samer at any hour dur 
ing the Night or Day. James ATrwoop. 


FOR SALE.— 


pictures, most of them finely colo: 





for parlor or lectureroom uses. All 
order, Price, $75. 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 





Two MARCY SCIOPTI- 
“CONS, and forty choice 
red, with boxes 
for carrying and apparatus for —— et Suitable 

n complete 
Address H. 8. P., 1811 Park 


CROLL 
AWS. 


CENTENNIAL MEDAL 


TO THE 


FLEETWOOD & DEXTER 


Accuracy, Rapidity, Dura- 
bility and Low Cost. 
TRUMP BROS., Mamf'rs, 
WILMINGTON, Del. 


Send for Circular and lilustrated _ 
List of Designs. 











S$ with Cireular and Jig- 
K Saw Attachments — 
$9 to $100 each. 

Fleetwood, 


SCROLL SAWS *v<."e*, 


Barnes’, Dexter, Centennial, and 
Iron Centennial—70c. to $30 each, 
Sorrento Saws, Carving Tools 
and Designs. 

OOL for Amateurs, Machin- 
T ists, Carpenters, Cab- 
inet-Makers, and every depart- 
ment of Mechanical Trade. 


with best quality of tools 
Toe CEES TS eee se aria 
or machines you require 


TALLMAN & b MCFADDEN, 


607 Markee Staset. Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAINARD’S 


MUSICAL WORLD, 


FOR OCTOBER, 1877. 

$1.50 per year, or 15 cts. per number. 

Each number contains 36 pages of choice new 
pooner — reading matter. The October number 
conta 
KIT Ty's REPLY. Song and Chorus bv C. Thatcher. 

An answer to “ Little Robin, tell Kitty I'm coming.’ 

Seils for 35 cents. 

- FUTURE YEARS. By A. H. Rosewig. Acharm- 
ng new song. sells for 35 e- nts, 
IF YOU WANT A KISS, TAKE IT. By Wm. T. 

Rogers. Popular #nd pretty. Srils for 30 cents. 
LAUREL BLOSSUMS WALTZ. By Chas. Kinkel. 

Easy and pleasing. Sells for 30 cents. 

KNIGHTS TEMPLAR GRAND MARCH. By E. 
Maek. Brilliant and showy. Sells for 40 cents. 
OH LORD OF HOSIS. Anthem for ¢ horrs f om 

“Chapel Anthems,” the new Anthem book which 

sells for $1.25. 

But all this choice new music is included in 
the Musical World for October which sells for ONLY 
15 CENTS. Sold by most Newsdeal-rs, or mailed on 
recept of price by the Putiishers. 

Aa- THREE MONTHSFREE. We off»r this monthto 
send the Musical World from Oct , 1877, to Jan., L879, 
(15 months,) postpaid, together w th our premium 
an *Musical Hints,” by Karl Merz, on receipt of 


25-AGENTS WANTED. Wedesire an active agent 
in every town, to whom we allow liberal cash com- 
missions, Send for Circular to agents and sample 
e 

“ba-The Trade supplied by the American News Co.. 
New York. a of Sheet Music and Music 
Books sent fre 


S. BRAINARD’ $ SONS, Publishers, CLEVELAND, 0. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD. is aGrand Book; have 
already ordered 212 copies. 
FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musics] instruction and beautiful music so com- 
plete in all its departments as 


“The Song Herald.” 


New Edition ready. 192 pages. 

‘$7.50 a dozen. 

Are You One of the 90 and 9? 

This is the title of a new sacred song that is 

becoming widely popuiar. it has a thrilling effect 
when well sung. Price, 35 cents. 


Chureh’s Musical Visitor. 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
The new volume, beginning with October number, 

will excel any of the preceding in every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars for the new year, 
and proof that the Visitor “does actually give over 
$20 for $1.50!” Address 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

And 805 Broadws ay, New York. 






















Price, 75 cents; 





Magnificent Brand-New $650 Rose 
} aay Pianos, onty $175. Must be sold 
Fine Rosewood U pright Pianos, little 


used, cost $800, only $1.5. Parlor Or- 
N gans, 2 steps, $45; 9 stops, $65; 12 


(PEs Ps, only $78. Other great bargains. 
“Mr atty selis first-class Pianos and Organs 
lower than any other establishbment."—Herald. You 
ask why? I answer, Hard Times. Our employees 
must have work. Sales over $1,000,000 annually. 
War commenced by the monopolisis. Battle raging. 
Particulars free. Address 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J., U. 8. A. 


WORK FOR ALL 


In their own localities. canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor, (enlarged,) Weekly and Monthly. Large 
est Paper in the World, with Mammoth 
Chromos Free. Big Commissions to Agents. ‘Terms 
and Outfit Free. Address P. O. VICKERY, 
Augusta, Maine. 











PUBLICATIONS, 





JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
13%4 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 
The Pastor in the Various buties of his Office. 
BY THOMAS MURPHY, D.D. 


Pastor of the Frankford Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, 


8vo. PRICE, $3 00. 


An eminently practical guide to the Pastor, full 
of plain suggestions and helps in his work, and 
the result of a long and successful experience, en- 
riched by constant reference to the author's notes 
of Dr, Archibald Alexander's lectures to his stu- 
dents, 


DR. BOARDMAN’S 


“HIGHER LIFE” 


Doctrine of Sanctification, 
TRIED BY THE WORD OF GOD. 


SECOND EDITION. 16mo. Price, $1.25. 
ALSO, 


DR. A. A. HODGE’S: 


Manual of Forms 


l6mo. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
Please address 
_seuE A. euac HK. Busmness Superintendenr. 








SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF THE 


Student’s 
Combined 
REFERENCE 


BIBLE 
And Portable 
Scripture 
Library. 


In good sized wee. and all in a volume no larger 
than an ordinary Bible. Recommended by such 
workers as Rev H. M. Parsons, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, and others. Prices by mail. from four to 
ten dollars, according to style of binding. Also, 
all kinds of Bibles from fifty cents upward, Send 
for descriptive circular of the above to 


EBEN SHUTE, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Case's Bible Atlas 


Ei invaluable work is specially designed to aid Sunday 
Teachers and Scholars in the study of the /néter- 
nalnel Series of Sunday School Lessons. Its 16 Quarte 
Maps are accurately compiled from the latest discoveries 
and researches, and cover the whole field of Bible Sonpegty: 
They are clearly engraved, and elevantl, BEAN in ¢ colors, 
and are accompanied by CO j= "LANATORY 
NOTES. A complete ALPHABE TICAL INDEX en- 
ables any one to find at once, any Town, Mountain, Lake, 
River, or other locality. This complete and practteal Atlas 
is essenti | to every Studeut of the Bible. The Sunday 
School Times says : 
“It would not be easy to see how the work could be im- 
proved. We commend it meena as up to the times, 
uccurate, clear, and handy 


AGENTS WANTED 


We want mts in every Township to sell this much 
needed work. Ministers, Su ay py and Teachers of 
either sex, can do their Sunday Schools a good service, and 
make money by introducing it. Liberal terms given. 
Specimen conics ma led to any address on receipt of the price, 
$1.00. wo for Circulars, Terma, and full information, to 

O. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 











A large Illustrated Eight-page Monthly, for boys and 


girls. Fifty Cents a Year, or half a year on trial, 
with Fifty fine Visiting Cards, with name, for only 35 
cents (price of cards alone). Circulation large and 
increasing. Adv ertising rates low. Agents make large 
sales at good commission — 20 cents on a subscriber 
A $310 Organ Given Away to best Agent 
every three months. Send 3 cent stamp for particulars 
and Sample Copy to the publishers, 


STAUFFER & MILLER, Quakertown, Pa, 





THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


is NEW, THOROUGH, PRATESEAL. 
CONCISE, Sugeeative and Helpful to 
— poet and Seholar. Its cust is 
miy 7 ets. uarter, or 25 cts.a year. 
Send SEVEN’ CENTS fora men 
NELSON «& ¢ PHILLIPS. Pablishe 
Broadway, New York. _ 
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PUBLICATIONS. 





He best deserves a knightly crest, 
Who slays the evils that infest 

His soul within. If victor bere, 

He soon will find a wider sphere. 

The world is cold to bim who pleads 
The world bows low to knightly deeds. 


These lines, which are the only Preface to 


E. P. Roe’s New Story, 
A KNIGHT OF 


The Nineteenth Century, 


well indicate the character of the book. 


The same qualities which have given his previous 
works a circulation of over 100,000 copies are 
here conspicuous. 

Now ready atal] bookstores, in handsome style, 
at the low price of $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD, & CO0., 


PUBLISHERS, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


The Convention 
es and Choir. 


5 By S. W. STRAUB. 
© For Choirs, Conventions, Singing Schools, Etc. 


Very attractive and perfectly graded Elemen- 
tary Exercises, Sparkling Glees, Superb Hymn 
y i = } 
‘Tunes, — 200 pages of Splendid Anthome, 
5 Grand Sacred and Secular Choruses. 
320 pages; only $1.00; $10.00 per dozen. 
™ Choir Leaders, Singing Schoo! Teach- 


ers and Convention Conductors should not think 
of adopting any other buuk befure examining this. 


CROWN OF CLORY. GOOD CHEER! 
BY S. W. STRAUB, BY S. W. STRAUB. 

A splendid collection of new For Singing Classes, etc., 
S. S. Music; highly praised | the MOST and BEST for the 
by all! 35 cts. $3.60 perduz. | money; only 6o c. $6. per doz. 
For sale by Music Dealers and Booksellers generally, 
Either book sent post free for retail price. Specimen pages free. 
JANSEN, McCLURC & CO., Chicago, Iii. 











“A wisely chosen illustration is almost essential 
to fasten a truth upon the ordinary mind. and no 
—s can afforu wo neglect this part of his prepa- 
ration.” 


FOSTER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF PROSE ILLUSTRATIONS 
SECUND SERIES 

Contains the latest and freshest illustrations, and 

many who use the series say that they are the most 

useful books in their libraries. 

PASTORS. SUPERINTENDENTS & TEACHERS 
Wil find this volume a most valuable aid in illu- 
minatung and enforcing a lesron, or in imparting 
moral and religious truths Royal 8vo. 791 pp. 
Cloth, $5.00. Sheep. $6.00. Half mor., $7.00. 

HOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY. 


NIMPORT.—A Novel. Initial volume of “The 
Wayside Series.” Sq.16mo. Cloth. Flexible cover, 
Design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”), $1.50, 


LOCK WOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIO, 


Just the thing for Botanists and Summer Tourists. 
Nothing like it. =e one who sees it will want it. 
$1.50 and $2.00. Send for Circulars. 

LOCKWOOD, BROOKS, & CO., 


381 Washington St., Boston, 


CROW ELL’S 
Sunday-School Libraries 

















No.1. 380 Vols. 18mo. $10 00. 
No.2. 15 Vols. 16mo. 12 50. 
No. 3. 15 Vols. 16mo, 12 50. 





The liberal reduction from former prices, on 
these beautiful and interesting series has created 
a larger demand for them than for any other cheap 
libraries yet offered, and Sunday-schools about to 
increase their library will do well to examine before 
completing their selection. Send for our complete 
cataiogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


‘My Picture Lesson’ 


IS A FOUR PAGE 
Weekly Paper, giving the International S. 8. Lesson 
in pictures and stories for children. Mrs. 8. W. 
Clark, of Newa k, “.J., says: “It is the best for 
Infont-classes. I use it for my scholars.” ‘Twelve 
copies. one month, 15 cents; one year. $1.80. One 
hun. red copies, one month, $1.10; one year, $13.00. 
Evangelical and undenominational. Address, 
EVANGELICAL PUBLISHLNG CO., 
11 Bible House, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For THE SUMMER MONTHS ONLY We offer our immense 
stock of Books at much less than our regular prices 
If you want ANY books, send list to us for estimate. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 








LADIES! 


SEND TO YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE OF 


PYLE’'S O K SWAP, 


And thus inform yourselves of its utility and econ 
omy in the laundry and bath, Positively no humbug. 
Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Msc: MOOD Y’S Abdominal “orset sent by mail 





for $2.75, (price in New York is $4.50.) Mad. 
oy s Supporter Corset sent free for $1.09. Carlisle's 
Health Pat. Bust Supporter Corset sent for $1.39. 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 





the last few weeks. 


THE PRESS, Philadelphia, Pa — Few of 
our religious journals have been promotive of 
50 much good as The Sunday School Times.” 

BOSTON JOURNAL, Boston, Mass.—‘ It is 
beyond all question the best paper of the kind 
published in the country.” 

THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, Spring- 
field, Mass —‘“*The Sunday School Times, 
under Henry C. Trumbull’s editorship, has 
grown to be a very bright and interesting 
paper.” 

HARTFORD COURANT, Hartford, Ct.—“The 
aper is now on a permanent and substantial 
yasis, and through the tact and talent of Mr. 

Trumbull has become a most useful publica- 
tion.” 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, New York.—“ H. 
Clay Trumbull and John D. Wattles have 
purchased The Sunday school Times. We 
eongratulate them on their acquisition, and 

the Sunday-schools of the country on their 
possession of the best Sunday-school paper 
in the world.” 

SOUTHWESTERN PRESBYTERIAN, New 
Orleans, La.—‘ These gentlemen propose to 
conduct The Times as it has been conducted 
in the past, as a representative, undenomina- 
tional paper, devoted to the interests of Sun- 
day-school work and workers in America, 
They are abundantly competent for their 
work.” 

THE PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL, Philadel- 
phia.—* The paper has been conducted by 
them with marked ability, dignity, and de- 
votion to the great interest it represents, and 
we wish it the continued and increased suc- 
cess and usefulness which it deserves.” 

ZION’S HERALD, Boston, Mass, —“ There 
will be no change in the scope or the editorial 
conduct of The Times, and we scarcely know 
where to suggest an improvement in it.” 

NATIONAL BAPTIST, Philadelphia, Pa.— 

“Mr, Trumbull has a national Sunday-school 
reputation, and has conducted The Times for 
some years with great ability.” 
2 THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD. Cincinnati, 0. 
— The Sunday School Times has long been 
the leading Sunday-school journal of this 
country, and consequently of the world.” 

ZION’S ADVOCATE, Portland. Me.—‘ It is 

the only Sunday-school weekly published in 
the country, and is worthy of the very ex- 
tended circulation which it has secured.’ 
' THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, New 
York.—* The ‘Times has grown tv a position 
among weeklies which is second to none in 
the department to which it is devoted, and has 
rendered most efficient service to the Sunday- 
school workers of the laud.” 


FOR YOUR FRIEND. 


week for three months. 


Lesson Leaf sent free. 








This offer is only for new subscribers, the regular price being $2.15 a year. 
seven cents additional, a specimen copy of the Scholars’ Quarterly will be sent. 


FROM THE PAPERS. 


Notr.—The following words of commendation have been selected from the many kind 
notices with which the press of the country has favored TH& SuNDay ScHOOL Times during 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass 
— The Times was never better than it is now, 
and in breadth, intelligence, variety, and 

eneral ability, it compares favorably with the 
feading religious papers of the land.” 

THE HERALD AND PRESBYTER, Cincin 
nati, O.—‘It has become one of the most 

pular and widely circulated of our relig- 

ous weekiies.” 

THE CHRISTIAN SUN, Suffolk. Va—‘ We 
really are not prepared to say in what respect 
these excellent publicatious can be made 
better.” 

THE CENTRAL PROTESTANT, Greensboro’, 
N. C.—"The Times is, in our estimation. « 
most excellent publication, and one that 
deserves to be in every household.” 

THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—*In many respects the best Sabbatn- 
school paper with which we are acquainted." 

THE INDEPENDENT, New York.—‘ The 
best periodical of its class in the world, with 
a subscription list which only two or three of 
our religious periodicals can profess to equal.” 

THE MORNING STAR, Dover, N. H.—" The 
readers of The Timesalready know how exccl- 
lent a Sunday-school paper it has become 
under its present editorial management, and 
we have no doubt that it will continue to 
keep its honored place.” 

THE MESSENGER, Philadelphia, Pa.—‘\s 
an undenominational paper, it is certainly 
ably conducted, and well adapted to accom- 
plish its praiseworthy mission.” 

THE CENTRAL METHODIST, Catlettsburg, 
Ky.—“It is amagnificent Sunday-school paper, 
undenominational, full of thought and in- 
struction, and of real service to Sunday-school 
workers.” 

THE ADVANCE, Chicago, IlJs.—‘ That best 
of Sunday-school papers, The Sunday School 
Times.” 

THE CHURCH ADVOCATE, Harrisburg, 

—*The Times is the most widely and 
favorably known Sunday-school paper in the 
country. It is a capital paper for teachers.” 

THE INTERIOR, Chee, Tlls.—A very val- 
uable per, always original, fresh, full of 
suggestions both in truth and in its applica- 
tions, animated, and full of good cheer.” 

THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, New York.— 
“It would be a difficult task to make The 
Sunday School Times a better paper than it 
_” 


CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN AND EVANGELICAL 
WITNESS, Toronto, Canada.—‘One of the 
best periodicals devoted to the interests of the 
Sunday-school work and workers of America.” 


If you will send us the name and address, together with twenty-five 
cents, we will mail The Sunday School Times to your friend every 


For 
Specimens of the Weekly 


Postage stamps may be sent in place of currency, if more convenient. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








! UTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIR 


OF 


REY, WILLIAM ARNOT, 


12mo0, $2.00. 


“A life of rare honesty, beauty, and utility.”"— 
Weekly Review.” 
THE HIDDEN LIFE. 

'T oughts on Communion with God. By the Rev. 

Adolph Saphir 1 50 
ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF GOD, 

A Study from the Old Testament. 

Dykes, D.D. 12mo 
DR. HODGE’S COMMENTARY ON ROMANS. 

Nineteenth edition. 
BONAR ON THE PERSUN OF CHRIST -... 0 50 
MOORE’S FORGF, A Tale 1 26 
BLACKBERRY JAM. 

By Joanna H. Mathews, author of the “ Bessie 

Books ” 12 
A PEEP BFHIND THE SCENES, 

By Mrs, Walton, author of “Christie’s Old 

Organ.” 2... ; 
JACK O’LANTERN. 

For young children. Dlnstrated....... 1 2 
THE PEEP OF DAY LIBRARY; or, Bible His- 

tory fur young “h.jdren. 





By J. Oswald 
1 50 














Almost unannounced, the successive volumes of 


THE ELSIE SERIES 


have made their way, until there is hardly a series 
of books for girls which equals them in popularity. 


A new volume (ELSIE’S CHILDREN) has just 
appeared, in answer to the demands of the host of 
youthful readers. 


The series now embraces Six Volumes, as follows: 


Elsie Dinsmore,  Elsie’s Womanhood, 
Elste’s Girlhood, Elsve’s Motherhood, 
Elsie’s Holidays, £lsie’s Children. 


Handsomely bound in uniform style. 
The set in a neat box, $9 00. 


Each, $1 50. 


For sale by all Booksellers, and mailed on receipt 
of price by 


DODD, MEAD, & CO., 


Publishers, 751 Broadway, N.Y. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies. and all Bulbs, Plants, 
and Seedx for Fall Planting, outside or for 
growing in the house and conservatory. 
tive Catalogue mailed free. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia. 





Descrip- 





Enlarged to 8 vols. lsmo, 4 50 
THE GIANT-KILLER, AND SEQUEL. 

By A L.O.E_ Llustrated edition. 16mo_.. 1 25 
HENRY’S COMMENTARY. 

Reduced to 20 00 





PINE NEEDLES. 

By the au hor of the “Wide, Wide World.”_ 1 50 
FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PETFR. 

By Dr. Macdutf. Illustrated... 
OLIVER OF THE MILL. 

By the author of “ Ministering Children.”_. 1 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


2 00 








J.KILE& CO. 
450 AORTH TWELFTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Church and Sunday School 


FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING. 


Newel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand and Altar Rail 








» ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. J.B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


OSs suitable for >. 


0 
BLOOM, sent safely by mail,postpaid. 5 splendid 
varieties, your chowce,all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 
19 for $3 26 for $43 35 for $5. For 10 cents each 
additional, one M ificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar's wo’ 
GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We make Roses a Great 
Specialty, and are the largest Rose-growers in Amer- 








and Canada THE DINGEE & CONARD Cuv., 
Kose-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 











lies a want felt in f 
. B. Clissold, 188 Madiscn St., Chicago. 








ecentsadozen. Address, DEBORAH G. SMITH, 





Picents a do FERNS, prepaid by mail, 15 to 30 
atleton Cor., Staten Island, New York. 








ordered. Send forour NEW | 


ica. Refer to 100,000 customers in the Unite States | 





EDUCATIONAL. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and bay ee y= depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes, No 


saloon temptations. Best of religious influences, 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 stydents. 
Fall term, September 11; Winter term, December 4. 
For circulars address J. B. T, Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Un- 
der the College management. First-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students, Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. Rice. 





“ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies and Children, Morristown, N. J. 

This well-known school, with its efficient corps of 
teachers, has been removed from Dobbs’ Ferry, 
N. Y., to Morristown, N. J. It offers the attractions 
of a beautiful and healthful location, a fine seminary 
building with extensive grounds, skilled instruc- 
tors, and the best opportunities for obtaining a 
thorough edueation, with the comforts and disci- 
pline of a Christian home. 

For circulars, address the Principal. 








OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, NORWICH, CONN. 
MRS, MARTHA W. HAKES, Principal 
Here parents may feel sure that they can find a 
School Home for their children, where to Christian 
culture is united a most thorough training in all 
that goes to make an earnest woman. Course 
adapted to the needs of each pupil. Accomplished 
teachers in the several departments of music, lan- 
guages, drawing, and painting. Terms, $400 per 
annum, School commences September 17, 





Thorough Preparationfor Business! 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
USINESS COLLECE 


And Telegraphic Institute, 

108 S. Tenth St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Increased facilities. Telegraphic Dept. in charge 
f the Manager and £lectrican of the 


Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co, 
re PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, 


















© 














For 
full particulars, call or send for free 
illustrated circular, J.B. Sous, Pres. 

Blairs- 
town, N. J., for pupils of both sexes, will re- 
open on Tuesday, September 4th. Within five miles 
of the Blue Ridge, its situation is —— and 
healthy. The ‘cstruction is careful and thorough; 
the butidin is supplied with pure water, and h 
by steam. The government is as mild as is compati- 
ble with efficiency, and the table is well k 
H. D. GREGORY, Ph. D.. Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 





ISS SALISBURY’S SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
M Pittsfield, Mass, Fall term begins September 18. 
A limited number of young ladies received into the 
family of the Principal under her especial care, 
The ‘school offers a pleasant, healthful home, 
thorough instruction in the common and higher 
English studies, and excelient advantages in 
French, German, and music, Circulars sent on 
application. 


» YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


GRANVILLE, LICKING CO., O. 
Will commence its forty-sixth year September 13. 
Complete in all its departments, Pre , Colle- 
giate, Normal, Music, and Painting. umber 
limited, terms low. Discounts to the daughters of 
ministers and decéased soldiers, French, German, 
and Greek without extra charge. Address 


REV. D. SHEPARDSON, D.D. 





hae VALLEY ACADEMY, 
DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PA. 
An institution where boys receive a judicious 
Christian training. in preparation for college, busi- 
ness, or the professions. Location healthy. Charges 

very low. For,eatalogues, address 

F. D' NLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal. 
APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, East Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn, 
Established 1863. A thorough graduate course, 
The finest location on the Connecticut River, For 
catalogues address Prof. D.8, BABCOCK, (Pupils 


ean enter at any time.) 
| “aeieeaiaanianl INSTITUTE, 

FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Boarding School for Boys. For catalogues apply to 
the Principal, REV. A. G. CHAMBERS, 




















OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education, For 


circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 





REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 

and Commercial College. Founded 1802, ASea- 
side School for both sexes. On direct route from 
New York to Boston. For catalogue address 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R. I. 





ISS SMITH’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
M and Children reopens September 19. Eight 
upils received into the family Address care of 
p. FRAZER SMITH, West Chester, Pa. 





RS. SUTTON’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls re- 

opens Sept. 19, 1877. For circulars, apply to the 
Principal at her residence, 3511 Hamilton Street, 
Philadelphia. 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 
guages, Painting, and Music. 

REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 





LASSICAL INSTITUTE, NO. 247 SOUTH THIR- 
teenth St. Phiadelphia. Duties resumed Sep- 
tember 10th. J. W. FAIRES .D.D. .Principal. 





ORRISTOWN, N., J., Boarding School for Boys 
M Thirty miles from N, Y. Rev, 8, N. Howell, A.M. 


EEKSKILL(N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Illustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving detaile 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a —_ 
tation unequaled by any, anda sale exceeding that 
of alP others. No agencies, -P. O. address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. ¥. 








BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 





Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc, Pully Warranted, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
Vaypvuzen & Tier, 102 EF. 2d St., Cincinnati, 


| MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
ae illustrated Catalogues sent free. 

PRINTING, 


AMATEUR PRINTERS, 


The strike is ended. We have acceded to your 


demands, and reduced prices on all Type and ma- 
terial generally. 
catalogue. 


The lowest prices and handsomest 
Send 6 cents and be convinced, 
NATIONAL TYPE CO., 

58 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 


$3 PRINTING PRESS 
Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., equal to 
D| any press. Larger sizes for large work. 

Do your own printing and advertising 
and save —-. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young orold. Can be 
made a money making business any- 
where. Send 3c. stamp for large cata- 


logue to KELSEY & ©O,, Manuf's, Meriden, Conn. 


AGREAT OFFER TO BOYS! 


In return for a small service which many a Boy 
ean render us in one hour, and with but little incon- 
venience or expense, we will give a complete PRINT- 
ING PRESS and OUTFIT of ‘TYPE, ete., all ready for 
work. This is a rare chance for every boy to obtain 
a prize which will benefit him mentally, morally, 
and financially, Send stamp for full particulars, 
with illustrated description of Press, samples of 
Printing, styles of Type, etc. No Postal Cards 
noticed. Boys, investigate this, and you will not 
regret it. Address ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
130 Fulton Street, New York, (Established, 1860.) 

















MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





A GREA OFFER y We will during 
sthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash orInstall= 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLU-. 
DING THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOU- 
DOIR) arethe BEST MADE.7 Octave Pian- 
os $150.7 1-3 do $160 not used a year. “2 
Stop Organs $50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 
8 Stops $75. 10 Stops $88.12 Stops 6100 
cash, not used a year, in perfect order and 
warranted. LOCAL & TRAVELING AGTS 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed, 
A liberal discount(o Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 
Schools, Lodges eic, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manutfactu- 
rers and Dealers, 40 EAST 14th STREET, 
Union Square, New Vork. P.O. Box, 3567. 
) TESTIMONIALS. 

The N. ¥. Times says: ‘ Waters’ Orchestrior 
Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instrument, sim- 

ly perfect. The Chime of two and one-half octave 
Bens and the artistic effects capable of being pro- 
duced by the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union, 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these instru- 
ments with confidence from personal knowledge. 
—N, Y. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian IntellingenceT, gemaspemmsien sss) 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 
GREAT 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


DR ede 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onxy Oneans assionep Fiast Rank at Cenrenniat. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be imposmble for 
work of such excellence without unequaled facilities for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Ive octave double reed organ 
with tremulant, wan 1 0 0 
Ive octave organ, nine sto 
with voix celeste, ps» $114 
Sold also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superier organ may now be purchased by the casy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters, Gatalogues free, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. e 25 Union Sq. ¢ 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON, NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 
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INSURANCE, 


AGENTS WANTED. 





~ 1825. 1877. 


| THE PENNSYLVANIA 

_ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 

INCORPORATED 1825. 

| Capital, $400,000.00. . . Assets, $1,655,717.20. 

JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L, THOMSON, Ass’t. Secretary. 


SU FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
434 WALNUT STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - 8 
DIRECTORS: 


NELSON ?, EVANS, 
President 


200,000 


JOHN F. GRAEFF, 
- Vice-President. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, | THOMAS KENNEDY, 
| J. E. KINGSLEY, JAMES HUNTER, 
cIN, HENRY HAINES, 

J. 8. HELFENSTEIN, WM. M. SINCLAIR. 
HIRAM MILLER, JOHN 8S. WHILLDIN, 
B. B. THOMAS, DELL NOBLIT, JR. 
F. W. KENNEDY, J. B. SHEPPARD, 
W. C. HAMILTON, WM. A. LEVERING, 
J. 8S. ELUWELL, D. E. SMALL, York, Pa. 

WM. H. HAINES, Secretary. 

sOHN CRAWFORD, Ass’t Secretary. 
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From Advertisers. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 768 Broadway, New Yor: 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— 
15, 1877.] 

It is a pleasure to me'to inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday School Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue containin 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me I had found a medium of the t value. 

I am glad to notice that i rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive by — 
that cannot possibly be made an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
t Organs, &c., 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 
We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 
Square, New 
I have been so gratified with the returns from my 

advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 

feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 

| may salely say I have received more answers from 

my advertisement in this paper than from any other 

I have employed. 


| From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor. 
nial season, of the Franklin Hotel, 

July 81, 1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 
the best mediums for fs ee many branches of 
business. I do say conscientiously that I have heard 
from my advertisement in your r oftener than 
| from any other paper in which ve advertised 
| this season. 


From M. 1. Richardson, Publisher o ie Reis 
den a Fulton fa ioe — 

January 19, 1877.) 

[t is very gratifying during these times to find 
now and then a paper that beings something like an 
adequate return for the money invested. I have 
been agreeably disappointed with the results of my 
advertisement in your columns. 


| From b Papyrogreph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 
29, 1 . 


Manw 


Centen- 
hia.— 





We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, including one 
to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
| advertisement has brought us, 


[From Browne's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey 

Street, New York.—Feb. 20, 1877:] 

It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 
acknowledge its superior merits as an advertising 
medium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched care 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our ad 
yertisement in The Sunday School Times brought 
| us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
| any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
| consisted largely of orders for goods in which it was 
| stated that the advertisement was seen in The Sun- 
| day School Times. These orders were from all parts 
| of the country. 


[From M.W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Iu.—January 16, 1877.) 
More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 26 cents. Special Notices : 

r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter: per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street. Phitadelphia, 


PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 
We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to 
exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 
day on interest or principal ; no investor through us 
ever did or ever will get an acre of land, Send for 
particulars and references. 
| J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
Lawrence, Kan., or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
243 Broadway, New York. 





TEAS —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
* prices—Largest Company in America— 
staplearticle—pleases everybody—Trade continnaily 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducements—-don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROBERT WELLS, President of the Original Amer- 
ican Tea Co., 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
FOR OUR NEW CENTENNIAL 


Pictorial Family Bible. 


AND BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
The best and cheapest in the market. Nearly 2,000 
Picto: ial Illustrations, Liberal commission aliowed. 
For terms and circulars, write immediately to the 
8T. LOUIS BIBLE PUBLISHING CoO., 
305 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








THE AGENTS’ HERALD. 
A 32-column, 8-page monthly, 50c. a year, with pre- 
mium. On trial six months 26c. Sample copy, 
3c. $50 a month salary to Agents, who guarantee a 





certain number of subscribers, with premium of 
$100 GOLD to the Agent making the best returns, 
EVERY AGENT should send his address for 
insertion in second issue of 
AGENTS’ DIRECTORY. 
PORTRAITS, etc., drawn by ma- 
chinery. Apparatus by mail, with 
instructions, 60c. Complete Smith- 
ography Outfits only $1.25. AGENTs WANTED, 
terms, etc., free 
When —a 772 L. LUM SMITH, 
mention this No. 136 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 





NEW YORK 


And the East 


BY THE 


Bound Brook Route. 


For NEW YORK and TRENTON, 
leave North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.30, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, 5.30 P. M., and 12 midnight. 

LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, 
So BEACH, 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 4,15 


Parlor Cars on 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 
1.30 P. M., and Sleeping Cars on Midnight train. 

TICKET OFFICES, 4384, 732 and 
1351 Chestnut Street, Berks Street Depot, and 
134 East Chelten Ave., Germantown. Baggage 
collected and checked to destination by Mann's 
Express. 


FRANCIS H. SAYLOR, 
General Manager. 





All who have a 


SEWING MACHINE 


And use Gallaudet’s Thread-Cutter 
say— What a very useful attachment it is, how 
easy now to remove the work, no hunting for scissors, 
— at hand, saves time, patience, thread and 
n es enough to pay for its cost in a short time.” 

Try one, Ask your agent for 
GALLAUDET’S, 
which is acknowledged to be the best, or send 
25 cents, stating for what machine wanted (and 
receive by return mail with full instructions) to 
WM. L. GALLAUDET, 


42 Elm Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With skirt supporter and self-adjust- 
ing pads. Inequaled for beauty, 
style, and comfort. Approved by all 
Mt physicians. For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Samples, any size, by mail. 

=“ In Satteen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nurs- 
g ing Corset, $2.00; Misses’ Corset, 


$1.00. 
WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 








BABY SOAP. 


Tade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
ottos distilled from fiowers. It is 
carefully prepared, and of sufficient 
alka'ine strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 





let or Nursery Soap. Made only by 
Rosrnson Bros. & Co., Boston. 





CROWN JEWEL SOAP 
One of the Best Soaps made 
for the Laundry and General 
House Use. 

SURE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
For sale by all leading Grocers. 


MADE ONLY BY 
BcKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
ton. D.C. No Patent. No Pay. Send for circular. 


5() LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, lSc. 40 











in ease, 13c. 25 styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. 

Ag’ts outfit, 0c. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn. 
EXTRA FINE MIXED CARDS, with name. 

25 l0cts., post-paid. L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N, Y, 








WORTH REPEATING. 


BEYOND. 


[By Rose Terry Cooke, republished in Longfellow's 


“ Poems of Places,’’} 





The stranger wandering in the Switzer’s land, 
Before its awful mountain-tops afraid — 

Who yet, with patient toil, hath gained his stand 
On the bare summit where all life is stayed ; 


Sees far, far down, beneath his blood-dimmed eyes 
Another country, golden to the shore, . 

Where a new passion and new hopes arise, 
Where Southern blooms unfold forevermore. 


And I, lone sitting by the twilight blaze, 
Think of another wanderer in the snows, 

And on more perilous mountain-tops I gaze 
Than ever frowned above the vine and rose. 


Yet courage, soul! nor hold thy strength in vain 
In hope o’ercome the steeps God set for thee, 
For past the Alpine summits of great pain 
Lieth thine Italy. 


THE BEAUTY OF QUIET LIVES, 
[From the New York Evangelist] 


There are great multitudes of lowly lives 
lived on the earth which have no name 
among men, whose work no pen ever records, 
but which are well known and unspeakably 
dear to God. They make no noise in the 
world, but it needs not noise to make a life 
beautiful and noble. Many of God’s most 

otent ministries are noiseless. How silent- 
y the stnbeams fall all day long upon the 
fields and gardens. and yet what joy, cheer, 
and life they diffuse! How silently the 
flowers bloom, and yet what sweet fragrance 
they emit! How silently the stars move 
on in their majestic marches around God’s 
throne, and yet they are suns or worlds! 
How silently God’s angels work, stepping 
with noiseless tread through our homes, and 
performing ever their blessed ministries 
about us! Who hears the flutter of their 
wings, or the faintest whispers of their 
tongues? And yet we know that they hover 
over us and move about us continually. So 
Christ has many lowly earthly servants, 
who work so quietly that they are never 
known among men as workers, whom he 
writes down among his noblest ministers. 
They do no great things, but they are bless- 
ings, oftentimes perhaps’ unconsciously, 
wherever they go... . 


We may speak a kind, friendly word for 
one we know, as we go from house to house, 
and ina month he will have a hundred 
friends, and will not know to whom he owes 
them. Here is one under a cloud, and we 
know him to be unjustly so. We have a 
score of opportunities of saying so every 
day as we attend to our business and min- 
gle with our neighbors. In a little while 
the odium is all gone, public opinion has 
changed toward him, and he is in high favor 
with all the community, yet neither he nor 
his friends know preciselv who or what has 
wrought the change. Here is one whose 
character is fallof flaws. Direct efforts will 
avail nothing, for he will be offended and 
driven away if you tell him plainly of his 
faults. But quietly, patiently, .lovingly, 
day after day, you can drop silent lessons 
into his heart, and indirectly you can influ- 
ence him, until his faults are gone and his 
character is beautiful. 


The best work of the true parent and 
teacher is quiet and unconscious work. It 
is not what any man says or does purposely, 
and with intention, that leaves the deepest 
mark in the world or in other lives, but the 
unconscious, unpurposed influences which 
go out from him whether he sleeps or wakes, 
whether he is present or absent. God seems 
to blight the things that we are proud of, 
and make them come tonought. And then 
when we are not intending to do anything 
grand or beautiful, he uses us and our work 
for noble purposes, and to make lasting im- 
pressions. 

It is the quiet, unheralded lives that are 
building up the kingdom of heaven. Not 
much note is taken of them here. They are 
not reported in the newspapers. Their mon- 
uments will not make much show in the 
churchyard. Their names will not be passed 
down to posterity with many wreaths 
about them. But they are God’s favorites. 
Their work is blessed. In this world they 
are like those modest, lowly flowers which 
make no show, but which, hidden away under 
tall plants and grasses, pour out sweet per- 
fumes and fill the air with their odors. 
And in heaven they will get their reward, 
—not praise of men, but open confession by 
the Lord himself, in the presence of angels 
and the Father, 
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IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTER. 
[From The Methodist Recorder.] 


There isa difference between character 
and reputation. Character is what we really 
are. Reputation is what others suppose we 
are. A man may haye a good character 
and a bad reputation, or he may have a good 
reputation and a bad character. The reason | 
of this is, that we form our opinions of men | 
from what. they appear to be, and not from | 
what they really are. Some men appear to | 
be much better than they really are, while | 
others are better than they appear to be. | 
Most men are more anxious about their rep- 
utation than they are about their character 
This is improper. While every man should | 
endeavor to maintain a good reputation, he | 
should especially labor to possess a good | 
character. Our true happiness depends not | 
so much on what is thought of us by others, | 
as on what we really are in ourselves. Men | 
of good character are generally men of good | 
reputation ; but this is not always the case, | 
as the motives and actions of the best of men | 
are sometimes misunderstood and misrepre- | 
sented. But it is important, above every- 
thing else, that we be right, and do right, 
whether our motives and actions are prop- 
erly understood and appreciated or not. 
Nothing can be so important to any man as 
the formation and possession of a good char- 
acter. 


The influences which operate in the for- 
mation of character are numerous, and how- 
ever trivial some of them may appear, they 
are not to be despised. The most powertul 
forces in nature are those which operate si- 
lently and imperceptibly. This is equally 
true of those moral forces which exert the 
greatest influences on our minds, and give 
complexion toour characters. Among these, 
early impressions, example, and habits, are 
perhaps the most powerful. 

Early impressions, although they may ap- 
pear to be but slight, are the most enduring, 
and exert the greatest influence on the life. 
By repetition they acquire strength, become 
deeply rooted in the mind, and give bent and 
inclination to its powers. “ The tiniest bits 
of opinion sown in the minds of children in 
private life, afterwards issue forth to the 
world, and become its public opinion; for 
nations are gathered out of nurseries.” Ex- 
amples, it is said, preach to eyes; and there 
are but few persons, especially among the 
young, who can avoid imitating those with 
whom they associate. For the most part, 
this is so unconscious that its effects are 
almost unheeded, but its influence is not on 
that account the less permanent. The mod- 
els which are daily placed before us, tend to 
mould our character and shape our course 
in hfe. Habit results from the repetition of 
the same act, until we become so accustom- 
ed to it, that its performance requires no 
mental effort, and scarcely attracts our atten- 
tion. 


By the influence of early impressions, 
the force of example, and the power of habit, 
the character becomes slowly and impercep- 
tibly, but at length decidedly formed; the 
individual acquires those traits and quali- 
ties by which he is distinguished, and which 
bear directly upon his happiness and welfare. 
It is very important, then, for every one, 
and especially for the young, to be very 
careful as to the impressions he cherishes, 
the <_< he imitates, and the habits he 
forms, These areimportant elements which 
go to constitute character, and if they are 
of an improper nature, the result will be ruin- 
ous. Character is everything. It matters 
not what a man’s reputation may be, with- 
out a good character he cannot be really 


happy. 





MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT 


SELP-PASTING SCRAP BOOK 


The only convenient 
Scrap-Book made 
Each page is already } 
gummed toreceive 
your scraps. 











Child’s Book, 1 style, 40 cents each. 

poweuares ay ey 14 styles, 65c. to $4.50. 

Pictorial Scrap Book, 3 styles, $2.25, $3.50 and $5.00. 

Prescription Book, 2 styles, $1.75 and $2.50. 

Pocket Scrap Book, 2 styles, 15c. and 20c,. 

Any of the above books can be obtained through 
a bookseller, or where there is no bookstore, the 
publishers will send copies by mail or express pre- 
paid, = receipt of price, Send for a descriptive 
circular, 

SLOTE, WOODMAN, & Co., 
Buianx Book Manvuracrurens, 

1243 and 121 William Street,New York. 





. ESTEY & COMPANY, 


i 
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No. 160.—Front View. No. 160.—Back View. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schoc!s, 
Chapels, etc., is proving a 


GREAT SUCOESS. 


Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 
purchasing any other. 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 








SAXE & ROBERTSON, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE ESTEY ORGANS, 
No. 36 EAST Mth ST., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


COLUMBIA SPEAKS! 


AND WITH VICTORY CROWNS 


Dobbin’s Electric Soap. 


On September 28th, 1876, the Manufacturers of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP were awarded 
by the Centennial Judges 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
THE MEDAL OF MERIT, AND 
HONORABLE MENTION. 


BEST SOAP IN THE UNITED STATES. 


This award coincides with the judgment of millions all over the country, and is really a victory over 
the WHOLE WORLD. The following is their Report, on which we received the Award: 

“The Jury, WITHOUT HESITATION, recommend a Medal of Merit and Diploma of Honor, on account 
of the VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY and GOOD MANUFACTURE of this Soap. This Soap was the only 
PURE Soap for family use exhibited, and is deserving, therefore, of great praise. All other Soap contained 
rosin, salsoda, clay, silicate, or some other adulterating compound, and the chief aim of American Soap 
Manufacturers seemed to be to produce a compound that, while passing for Soap, should contain the least 
Soap and the most adulteration, so as to reduce the cost. 


DOBBINs’ ELECTRIC SOAP is for sale by all Grocers. Please try it, and see how infinitely superior 
it is to all others. 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 


NOTE.—Cragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., have promised to send any of our readers, who will write for 


it, gratis (on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage) a sample of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP to try. Send 
at once. 








CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of Coreats & Co.’s CasHMERE Bouquet Exrract and 
CorLet PowpeEr will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 


2 AN TS > 


KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Corn Starch 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, ETO, 














PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TEAMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 








(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, - - + $2.15 each. 
j « 21S to 29 bad e 8 8 1.96 


30 Copies and upwards. .- 1.65 
| (Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


| The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
has been discontinued. The price to all single 
subscribers is now $2.15, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded, 

| ‘Seuntntisliniane 


Suoscripuons will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 


Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
| would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
| tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
ehanged should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one te 
which it has been sent. All addresses should in- 
clude both county and state. 


Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which hie 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 





SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tux Tuaes who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tue Sunpay Scnoon Times, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tus Trmes. 


——)-——— 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, - - § .60 
100 - one year, -+ = - 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


—o—— 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - «+ 6.25 
100 ” one year, = = # 25.00 


Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


——$—$—$Q-—————$— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—__—) 





Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John D, Wattles, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent’s Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - Is. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office, 

—_—_o—- —— 


Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 


an inch), for each insertion, - - - 25 cts. 
Special Notices: per line (as above), - - 30 cts. 
Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - - 50 cts, 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 





| 5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 
| 10 “a “ ~ “os 


15 . * 
20 ee + 26 “ 
| 25 “ 4“ 52 “ 


| &@~ Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


——-- —-——— 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
10 CHESTNUT STREET, Puuapsrau. 





— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








In Solid Black Walnut, Ash, or 
Chestnut, 
Elegant Polished Panels. 
Upholstered in Terry, $65, 
Plush, $75. 


25 Patterns of Church Sets in Stock, $45 to $800. 
Medal awarded by the U. 8S. Centennial Com- 
mission at Philadelphia. 
Photographs and Price Lists sent on application. 


Paine's Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
Boston, Mass, 


| 


FASHIONS 


Tus cut shows the new 
Fall ** BRETON SACQUE” 
which seems to be the ‘‘La- 
dies’ choice,” as it is the 
most popular shape of the 
season, 

FREE TO ALL! 

We will mail this Pattern 
and Cloth Model FREE 
upon receipt of Ten Cents, 
(or 3 stamps) to pay mailing 
expenses. 


Smith’s Tastraction-Book & Catalogne, 


Hand de of Laree Mastretions ot ba? ew 

a e Inett on: ome 

Drensin oes ak me jutting Gar.” CP itein »”” etc, 
nd Two Stamps and get it by return mail. 


SEE our STYLES a04 TEST OUR PATTERNS, 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 
P. O. Box 6055. 16 East [4th St., M. Y. City, 


RUSTIC WORK. 


Hanging Baskets, Rus- 
tie Vases, Rustic Set- 
tees, Rustic Chairs, Bird 
Houses, Window Gardens 
Portable Flower Stands, 
Rustic Designs of all de- 
scriptions manufactured 
and for sale. 

Florist’s Supplies 
IN GENERAL. 

This Hanging Basket 
in five sizes, 8, 944, 113 
13 and 15 inches in di- 
ameter. Price, 75c., $1, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, sent by 
express to any part of 
the U, 8., on receipt of 
price. 

Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 


Rustic Mfg. Co. 


29 FULTON ST, 
New Yorx Crry 


I2-CENT ZEPHYR. 


This Zephyr, which sells at twelwe cents per ounce, 
is made of remarkably fine fleeced wool. is bril- 
liantly shaded in all colors, is exceedingly soft to the 
touch, and very popular for crocheting and knitting 
purposes. It is freely used in making carriage 
afghans, shawls, sacks, gloves, leggings, ete. It w 
put up in honest ounce hanks, the purchaser 
receiving twiee as much Zephyr as when buy- 
ing the nominal ounce layer of European Zephyr. 


Also 
STOCKING YARNS 


In large variety of grades and colors, to be had at 


JOHN M. FINN, 
8S. E. corner Arch and Seventh Streets, 
PHILADELPRBIA. 
Orders by mail carefully attended to, 























MAGIC LANTERNS} 


and STEREOPTI« ONs of all kinds and prices. 
Views illustrating every subject for PUBLIC 
EXHIBITIONS, etc. BA profitable business 
for a man with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Col- 
leges: Sunday-schools, and Home Amusement. A 
Magic Lantern and 20 Photographic Views of Bible 
History for $25. 74 page illustrated catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


OR RHEUMATISM get Carlisle's Medicated 
Underwear. Speedy relief follows its use in 
many cases. Shirts and Drawers for eit'\er men or 
women sent free for $4.50, or Shirts for $2.25. In- 
fants’ Fine Hand Knit Medicated Shirt for $1.00, 


J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh. 








24 Floral Sunday-school cards, 25 cts, 200 


45 ASSORTED or 100 larger Decalcomanies or 
e 
pictures or 10 cards, 10 


POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 





Almost Marvellous, 
Tor One Dollar 


GAN LEARN TO PLAY ON 
THE PIANO IN HALF A DAYS 





BY USING MASON’S CHARTS, THE CREATEST MUSICAL INVENTION OF THE ACE. 


A PERSON WHO HAS NEVER PLAYED BEFO 


play an accompaniment on the Piano or UO 
ments and testimonials some from the 


These testimonials are but few of hundreds we possess. They establish our reliabilit 
either for yourself or a present ; you will never regret it. The cost is 


For instance, 
DEXTER SMITH, 


The Editor of the most popular musical 
paper in America, and author of some of our 
most beautiful songs, speaking of our charts, says: 

- » « “After examining Mason's Pianoforte and 
Organ Charts, I feel sure their merits will be widely 
appreciated, and that they will find a place in every 
home where there is a piano or an organ. These 
charts are to music what the multiplica- 
tien t»ble is to arithmetic, 

Boston, March 16, 1877. DEXTER SMITH. 

These Charts src SOMETVING ENTI 

hensible as printed text, H 


They will save the many dollars expended in tuition 


ing the great merit and usefulness of the inventic n. 
ONE DOLLAR, p 





ten years old can understand them, 80 perfect are the 


ostage prepaid. Address ah --*-™ oo the 
Agents for the United States, EMEMBE these Charts wil pis CAS 
any vocal or instrumental music in a few moments. Cut this advt. out and preserve it! 


From one of the largest music dealers in the U.S, 
Boston, March 19, 1877. 
We have sold many of Mason’s Cuarts, and have 
not heard of a 
SINGLE INSTANCE 
Where ther have not given entire sat‘s “action. 
(Signed) WHITE, SMI‘ H & CO., 
usic Publishers and Publishers of “ Fo.ro.” 
From Rey. A. E. Dexnrsox: 


PLAINYt! LE, Corn., May 1, 1877. 
I know the inventor of Mason's CHARTS, and that 
| 





the charts will do what is claimed for them. 


in ithustration and simple in application. 
ees, and give me 


t expense. 


AND HAS NOT THE SLIGHTEST KNOWLEUGE OF MUSIC can in an hour’s time 

in as satisfactory a manner as would be gained by three months of study. We number among our endorse- 
GEHEST MUSICAL: AUTEIORIGS in the world. 

and the merit of the charts; this is all we wish. Buy one 

not a hundredth part of their intrinsic value. 


From the Publisher of the “ Crrrstrax Uston.” 


Dear Str,—. . 

little Emma (12 years old) aset of your charts; 
she had never taken a lesson, and knew nothing ot 
music, On Saturday eve she very prettily played 
accompaniments to several of our favorite songs. 


The charts are received. 
ingenious, and will do what 


New York, March 26, 1377. 
They are very 


' txyou any. 
(Signed) I. C. KING, PUBLISHER. 
« Last Friday I bought my 


- . They are simply wonderful; do more than 


yon claim, and are worth a whole year's lessons. 


Boston, Sept. 11. MRS. W. H. GILLESPIE. 


ELY NEW both in design and principle; they ILLUSTRATE. MUSIC, making it instantly as compre- 
EY FIT TIGHTLY UVER THE KEYS, FORMING A PAR’ OF THE PIANO OR ORGAN. 
Music is read with their help as easily as astory from a book. 
satisfactory results in the end, 
people, young or old, who have no piano or organ in their house, should buy one while t 
much-desired accomplishment with very little treuble, and af a very sli 


Achild 


is so easy to learn by these charts that 


ey can, as they can easily learn at the house of a friend, and gain this 
The price of these charts has been placed at a very low figure, consider- 


To plas them within the reach of all, a complete set, with fnll instructions, will be sent to anv address for 





ING e0., 26 Central Street, Bostor, Mass., Sole 
ORGAN, and you can play any accompaniment to 








an admirable apparatus, and 


representations, 
The subjects of the severa 


A Tour through Sco:land. 
Beauties of Switzerland. 
An evening in Paris. 


The Turco-Russian War. 


Across the Continent. 
Sabbath school lessons for 


not tire, nor the audience feel the slightest fatigne. 


extent and beauty scarce equaled by any other. 


A PLEASING EVENING ENTERTALNMENT 


For Church, Sabbath School, or other Organizations, 
IS OFFERED BY 


Professor P. W. BEDEORD, 


Who is prepared to give ILLUSTRATED LECTURES of unusual merit and interest. 
werful illumination, 
pertect illustrations of SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, ART, MANUFACTURES, and other pleasing 
These views are accompanied by a DESCRIPTIVE LECTURE, which is accurate 
and instructive, and cannot fail to intere-t all who attend 
The views are pe ee about TWENTY FEET SQUARE. 
Lectures may be announced as follows: 


A Tour through England and the Isle of Wight. 


By means of 
he is able to bring upon the screen life-like and 


Ancient and modern Rome. 
Italy, its scenery, art, and architecture. 
Pompeii and Southern Italy. 


2 lectures. 


Across Europe, from Queenstown to Constantinople. 
Across the Orient, from Constantinople to New York. 
Around the world in ninety minutes. 

Oriental lands, scenery, manners, and customs. 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land, 

Egypt, ancient and modern. 


the quarter. 


The Centennial Exposition. 
Views in all parts of our own land. 
ew Each of the Lectures is interspersed with Colored Views, Statuary, etc., so that the eye does 


In addition to the subjects announced, Professor Bedford has a collection of illustrations in 


Engagements desired within one hundred miles of, or three hours’ time from, New York City. 
Those who desire to secure the services of the undersigned will please address (or call upon) 


P.O. Box 1738. Prof. P.W. BEDFORD, New York. 





ROGERS’ — in Powter 
of Magnesia. 


During the twenty-five years it has given 
unive satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the 
best medicine for headache, sickness of the stomach, 
heartburn, and all complaints arising from acidity 
bilious and malarial fevers. It cools the blood an 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 
most mineral waters. For sale by all druggists. 
Prepared by A. ROGERS & SONS, New York 4 


Dry. 
Citrate 





LATELY IMPROVED. 
preeceng all possibil- 
ity of Slipping off Shoul- 
der ; eo or both 
sexes; worth ten times 
its cost in promoting 
health and securing an 
erect form. Send $1.25 
and chest measure to 
Cleveland Shoulder 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Ask your dealer for 
PRATT’S New Patent Brace. 


ROOFING PAINT. 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN VERMILION PAINT 
(mixed ready for use) is the best in the world for 
tin, iron, felt. shingles. or »nything exposed to the 
weather TRY IT. Price § a case, containing 
three two-gallon cans. 


American Vermilion Works, 
49 South Front Street, Phila. 











Elegant cloth binding, stamped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto. $1.25. A rless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 






THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
111 & 113 William St., N.Y., and 113 & 115 State St., Chi 5 
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9 ~C: CHILDREN’S MERINO SKIRTS. 

e) Heavy fine Cotton Flannel, 644, 10 to 1214. 
Fine Soft Wool Flannel, 1244, 18, 25 to 75e. 
Children's Colored Hose, 6, 8, 12% to 50c. pair. 
Ladies’ Merino Vests, z5c. to $1, regular made. 
Children’s Merino Shirts and Pants, 18, 25 to 50c. 
Men’s fine Merino Shirts, regular cuff, 31c. 
Damask Table Linen, double width, 28 to 50c. 
Pear! Shirt and Dress Buttons, 2, 12% to 25c. doz. 
500 doz. best 50 yd. Spool Silk, 3c. spool, colors. 
Best 50 yd. Spool Silk, 124 to 25c. dea. in colors. 





Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 





cents. 
J, A. PIERCE, "76 Madison Street, Chicago. 


BOSTON, D, LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


EN EVANS’ Cheap Store, 


128 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, door bel, Cherry 


A NATIONAL STANDARD. 





3000 ENGRAVINGS; 1840 PAGES QUARTO. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
FOUR PAGES COLORED PLATES 

A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
INVALUABLE IN ANY FAMILY, 

AND IN ANY SCHOOL. 


Published by G. & ©. MERRIAM., Springfield, Mass. 
WARMLY INDORSED BY 

Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Hal- 
leck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel 
Webster, Rufus Choate, H. Coleridge Smart, Horace 
Mann, more than FIFTY College Presidents, and 
the best American and European Scholars. 

Contains ONE FIFTH more matter than any 
other, the smaller type giving much more on a page. 

Contains 3000 illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 

Be LOOK AT the three pictures of a Ship, on 
page 1751, these alone illustrate the meaning of more 
than 100 words and terms far better than they can 
be defined in words. 

More than 30,000 copies have been placed in the 
public schools of the United States. 

Recommended by State Superintendents of 
Schools in 30 different states. ” 

Has about 10,000 words and meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 

Embodies about 100 years of literary labor, and is 
several years later than any other large Dictionary. 

The sale of Webster's Dictionaries is 20 times as 
great as the sale of any other series of Dictionaries 

“ August 4, 1877. The Dictionary used in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is Webster's Unabridged.” 

Is it not rightly claimed that WEBSTER is 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD? 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


This publication is likely to be far more widely 





used during next year than ever before. Its circu- 
lation during the last quarter reached 115,000 copies, 
A large share of the best conducted schools through- 
out the country are now using it in place of the 
ordinary question book. Its editors are determined 
that no effort or expense shall be spared to keep it 
It is 


believed that every superintendent in the country 


in advance of all the lesson helps for scholars, 


will at least wish to examine it carefully before 
deciding upon lesson helps for next year. 


SCHOOLS HAVING LITTLE MONEY are concluding 
that they can afford to get the best help for their 
scholars. To make it possible for such schools to 
take the Qu rterly, subscriptions for it are received 
for asingle quarter (three months) at the yearly rate. 
Many schools that cannot well raise $25 at once 
for a hundred co ies for a year, can easily raise 
$6.25 every three months for a hundred copies for 
one quarter. A single copy one year costs 25 cents; 
100 copies, one year, $25. Subscriptions taken for 
three or six months at the yearly rate; under ten 
copies, three months, seven cents each. Send seven 
eents for a specimen copy. Specimens of the 


Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. 


TO SUPPLY YOUR CLASS would cost: 


scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; 


For five 


for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 
cents. If ordered by the year, they will be sent 
Send seven 
Published at the office 


of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. Ad 


each quarter in ample time for use. 


cents for a specimen copy. 





dress, John D. Wattles, Publisher. 


a _ 


Br tas died 








